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HACCO THE DWAKF; 



THE TOWER ON THE MOUNTAIN. 



, N a natural platform that projects from 
tlie side of a hill— one of the highest in 
a mountain region far away — stands a 
lonely tower, called by the people who 
dwell in the valleys below, " The Magi- 
cian's Castle." It is formed of great blocks 
of granite, rudely piled together and ce- 
mented by clay and mould, from which hang out 
tufts of stone-erop and draperies of delicate fern- 
leaves, filling every crevice with such beauty as 
no human workman could hope to rivaL But in 
winter-time, when the fern is all withered and 
dead, the old place looks desolate enough.— "^^.^ 
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its empty door-way and blank window-holes, the 
mountain summit rising bleak and bare behind 
it, and the wall of enclosure in front broken and 
ruined. Standing on the flat tur before the 
door, one may see great hill-tops rising to the 
right and left, while far down below lies a green 
valley, with a river winding through it like a 
thread of silver, and here and there a farm-house 
on its bank. Dense woods clothe the lower steeps 
of the mountains, though even the last stray 
larches cease many a foot lower than the ledge 
on which the tower is built. Very seldom is 
the solitude there disturbed by a human foot- 
step, for those who wish to ascend the mountain 
can find an easier path on the other side. Now 
and then a shepherd in charge of the flocks that 
feed on the scant herbage of the slopes may take 
refuge from a storm within the ruin, or a sheep 
may stray near to drink from the pool hard by ; 
otherwise the tower is unvisited from one year's 
end to another. If a stranger inquires the mean- 
ing of its name, he is told by the old people of 
the valley below, that they can yet remember 
the magician who once made his home there; 
that all night long a lamp burned in the highest 
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window, for lie never needed sleep; and that 
one old man yet living remembers to have met in 
the dusk, a tall gaunt figure in black robes, with 
snow-white beard and burning eyes. On the 
roof of the tower, they say, was erected a wooden 
chamber, now fallen to decay, but then filled with 
strange brazen instruments, with which the magi- 
cian was supposed to read people's fortunes in the 
stars ; while in the upper room of the tower itself 
he was believed to spend long hours of the night 
in trying to find out the secret of making gold — a 
secret, however, which he certainly never dis- 
covered, though he was probably on the point of 
doing so, when he was interrupted by an awful 
and mysterious death. Such are the tales yet 
lingering in the valleys. The truth shall be told 
here. 

Jerome Fauster's ancestors had for many hun- 
dreds of years owned the tower on the mountain- 
side. At one time the broad valley below had 
been theirs also, and the woods that hung on the 
opposite slopes ; but as years rolled on, the 
boundaries of their property had gradually con- 
tracted, till Jerome, on the death of his father, 
could only lay claim to a few barren acres erax- 
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rounding that tower, wliicli was all that now 
remained of the once formidable castle of his 
forefathers. But Jerome cared little for the lost 
grandeur of his family. So long as he had 
bread to eat, he made no complaint. He had 
been for years a poor student in some far-off 
city, and when he received the news of his father's 
death, he resolved to make his home in the tower, 
because its situation was favourable for those ob- 
servations of the stars which made the delight of 
his life. He had a room built on the roof for his 
telescopes, and in a few weeks he was settled on 
the mountain. But he did not come alone. Toil- 
ing up the steep path after him was an elderly 
woman laden with bundles, and leading a mule, 
on each of whose sides hung a pannier containing"*^ 
a little child, while a boy rode astride on its back. 
It was old Ursula, the faithftd nurse, bringing 
Jerome Fauster's motherless children to their new 
home. The mule-driver followed, carryfiig more 
bundles and baskets; and thus the little procession 
reached at length the grassy ledge in front of the 
tower. Jerome (who carried, slung on his 
shoulders, a box containing some of the precious 
instruments he used in his midnight studies) took 
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a key from his pocket, unlocked the door, and 
entered, passing at once upstairs and out of sight. 

" There he goes !" muttered Ursula. " Those 
stupid things are more to him than his children.'' 

Then she stopped the mule, which drooped its 
head and panted after the toilsome ascent, and 
lifted the boy, little Bernard, to his feet; then 
took Miriam and Cora from their panniers, and 
placed them gently on the ground. The children 
were stiff and cramped, and they felt bewildered 
in the strange place, and half-frightened at the 
great mountain-tops rising in wild uncouth shapes 
on all sides, and the mists that now, as evening 
came on, were rolling like large waves into the 
valley. Ursula bade them come in out of the 
cold, so they followed her, thinking the iron- 
clamped door very like the one they used to see 
at the prison in the city whence they came ; and 
the air within struck colder than the evening 
breeze outside. They entered a large round room, 
the whole size of the tower, lighted only by two 
small windows in deep recesses and very high 
from the ground. There was a huge fireplace 
with iron bars on the hearth, across which were 
laid logs of wood, while above them hung ml Ytw^ 
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kettle. A rude table and several chairs were in 
the room, and some pieces of worn and faded 
carpet lay here and there on the stone floor. 
There was little furniture besides, except two fall 
oak presses and a small bedstead. The gloom 
and chilliness of the place made the little girls 
begin to cry ; but Bernard was more stout-hearted, 
and tried to put a good face on the matter. He 
helped Ursula to lay down her bundles, but the 
old woman seemed almost beside herself as Cora's 
wailing grew louder and louder. She tried to 
hush the child with promises of food, but Cora 
clung to her nurse's skirts, and would not be 
comforted. 

"Let me light your fire, mistress," said the 
mule-driver, goodnaturedly, as he carried in the 
luggage he had brought; and, having fastened 
his mule in the shed hard by, and shaken down 
before it an armful of hay, he was soon on his 
knees before the hearth, with his tinder-box, 
striking a light ; then coaxing some small twigs 
to bum, and blowing them gently, till the great 
logs caught fire and a cheerful blaze went roaring 
up the chimney. Bernard stood watching him, 
and the little ones stopped crying. Old Ursula 
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took a jug from one of the baskets, and poured its 
contents into the iron pot. It was some soup she 
had made in the village below, while Jerome and 
the children were resting. Now she looked into 
one of the presses and brought out some basins, 
which she placed on the table, with spoons beside 
them ; then she found some bread in her basket, 
and broke some of it into each basin. The mule- 
driver watched the soup, and when it was heated 
he poured some into each of the basins, and 
Ursula placed the children at the table, bidding 
them give God thanks before they ate their 
supper. She took some soup herself when they 
were satisfied, and gave some to the mule-driver, 
who then bade them all good-night, and took his 
way back to the valley, telling Ursula where to 
find him whenever she went to the village, and 
might need some one to carry her purchases up 
to the tower. Bernard went to the door and 
watched the man depart, feeling sorry as the 
sound of his voice, singing a gay song, died away 
in the distance, 

" Come in, Bernard, and shut the door," said 
old Ursula. " Take care of your sisters, while I 
take some supper up to the master." 
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She left the little ones huddled together on the 
hearth, half frightened as they looked at the now 
darkened windows, and listened to the wind mak- 
ing strange wild sounds among the hills. Bernard 
tried to be brave, as was right for the eldest and 
a boy ; but his heart felt heavy, and he longed 
for Ursula's return. She came very soon, and 
struck the logs till they sent great tongues of 
flame up the wide chimney, and lighted up the 
whole room. For some time she was busied with 
her bundles, unpacking the children's clothes and 
laying them in the press ; but at last she came to 
the fireside, and sat down, with Cora on her knee 
and the other children sitting at her feet. For a 
little while she was silent, gazing into the fire 
and playing with Cora's curls, as if her thoughts 
were far away. The little ones were silent too. 
They were sat sfied to have her near them, and 
felt quite safe and content. She was good and 
faithful; she had been their mother's nurse in 
childhood, and had never left her till death parted 
the mother from her children, and then Ursula 
had promised not to desert the poor little ones, 
but to do her best for them. They had ever been 
her first thought — ^her first care. She had been 
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very tender with them, and they loved and trusted 
her. 

By and by old Ursula ceased to look into the 
glowing fire, and turned her eyes on the three faces 
that now looked happy in the red light. 

** Children/' she said, " we have come to a new 
home to-day, very diflFerent from the one we have 
left. I hardly believe it is myself and you in this 
large room, by this wide hearth." 

" It is very lonely. Mother Ursula,'' said 
Miriam, creeping still closer and clinging to the 
old woman's hand. " There are such strange 
noises, they frighten me." 

" Yes, little one," answered the old woman, 
kindly ; "we don't hear the watchman call out 
the hours, or the carriages roll along the paved 
street here. Bernard won't see the soldiers march 
by the windows with music of trumpets and drums, 
and Miriam will not be able to look at the gay 
ladies going to Court, all shining with jewels 
and wearing great plumes of feathers in their 
heads." 

Little Cora looked up and said — 

*' We shan't see the king here. Do you re- 
member when he threw me a rose ? I've ^ot \^ 
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now, all brown and shrivelled, in my own ivory 
box. Did you bring my ivory box, Mother 
Ursula?^' 

" Yes," the old woman answered, kissing her. 
" I've brought all your little things, and you shall 
have them to-morrow, and help me to put them 
away in the cupboard." 

" The king said Cora was a little rose herself," 
remarked Miriam. 

" We shall all be roses up here," replied 
Ursula, laughing. " The mountain breezes will 
bring the colour into our cheeks, and make us 
strong and active." 

" Will papa be like a rose?" asked Cora. 

Ursula smiled and then sighed. 

" Not papa, I am afraid," she said. " It takes 
the colour out of people's faces, and the strength 
out of their limbs, to sit up night after night 
gazing up at the sky ; and he'll do that more than 
ever here when the nights are fine." 

A silence came over them all, and again old 
Ursula looked into the fire as if she were think- 
ing, and the children thought of the father living 
apart from them and all the world. A word now 
and then, or a pat on the head, was all the notice 
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he ever bestowed upon his children, and more 
frequently he would pass them as if he knew not 
they were near. He would be more than ever 
separated from them now — he at the top of the 
tower and they below. 

" It seems to me/' said Ursula, as if thinking 
aloud, and with her eyes still fixed on the glow- 
ing embers, " it always seems to me as if it ought 
to make people's hearts more tender to study the 
good God's wonderful works, and to see how he 
cares for everything, great and small. But it 
isn't so with the master. He cares less and less 
for what goes on down in this world. It's well 
that I'm here to care for these poor lambs, now 
their mother is an angel in heaven." 

" Does papa keep on looking up to the sky to 
try to see mama ?" asked little Cora. 

"O Coral" exclaimed Bernard, half angrily; 
but Ursula answered gently — 

" No, my child, he does not hope to see her 
now. He looks at the stars, and tries to learn 
something about them — ^how they move, and why. 
It takes a whole life, I believe, to learn a very 
little about them." 

*' ^ He telleth the number of the stara^ ^xs.^ 
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calleth tliem all by their names ;' it is only God 
that can do that/' said Miriam, gravely. 

" I peeped once through the great telescope," 
said Bernard, " and saw the moon. There were 
great dreary hills and plains, looking so near me 
that I was frightened and ran away." 

" I peeped through the telescope once," said 
Ursula. *' It was a long time ago, when Bernard 
was a baby. The mistress and I had just found 
out that the child had cut his first tooth, and we 
were so proud and happy, that when the master 
came in, with a wild sort of joy in his look, we 
thought he must have heard the news. But he 
never seemed to see the child. He came up to 
the mistress in his excited way, and said — ' This 
is a grand day, a glorious day ! ' ' Yes, Jerome,' 
she said, with loving tears in her eyes, ^ he has 
never cried or complained, and see I it 's like a 
little pearl ; ' and she put her finger tenderly 
into the baby's mouth. But the master never 
heeded her. ' Come with me/ he said, * and you 
come too, Ursula; you must see this glorious 
sight.' The mistress sighed and laid the baby in 
his cot, and we went up to the place where the 
telescope was kept. ^ Look 1 ' cried the master ; 
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' what do you see, Ursula V (for I was first, seeing 
the mistress troubled and disappointed, so I put 
myself forward). I knelt down and put my eye 
to the glass and cried out, half in fear at the 
stars that seemed to have come so near to me. 
' What do you see ?' said the master again. ' I 
see the stars, sir,' I said, ' seeming quite near.' 
^ And what else do you see?' he asked, quite im- 
patiently. * Nothing else but a spot that looks 
like a little lump of white wool against the sky.' 
* That's it I' he shouted, 'that's it I That is a 
comet, Ursula — a comet not noted in any of my 
books. That is Jerome Fauster's comet.' I sup- 
pose it was a wonderful thing, but I didn't under- 
stand it, so I went back to the baby rather disap- 
pointed. A long while afterwards, the mistress 
showed me in a book the name of Jerome Fauster's 
comet. ' Ursula,' she said, * Jerome tells me that 
the comet you saw will not return again for two 
hundred years. It will matter little to any of 
us then.' " 

" Two hundred years 1 " repeated Bernard ; 
" it is a long long time. Mother Ursula." 

" Yes ; we shall have lived our lives out before 
half of it is past," she said ; " but when the comat 
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comes back, Jerome Fauster's name will be in 
every one's mouth again. I believe it makes him 
quite happy to be sure of that." 

Ursula spoke warmly, and then recollected she 
ought to say nothing to the children against their 
father ; so she went on hastily — " It must be very 
strange to the master to be here again, where he 
used to play as a little boy. I don't think he's 
ever seen this tower since he was sent to col- 
lege, in the place we've come from. He never 
could bear to leave his books, and by and by he 
married and settled far away. It will be good 
for you, my lambs, to grow up here among the 
hills. The master's forefathers and yours were a 
brave. God-fearing race, and they used to defend 
their country from invaders, and help the weak 
and the poor down in the valleys. This is the 
day of small things for the. family now, but you 
can be honest, and good, and true. Old Ursula 
will teach you all she knows, and we must work 
hard and live in peace together. We will have 
goats and poultry, and you must help me to tend 
them. You will see to-morrow morning that it 
is a glorious place where we live, here on the 
mountain, and you will learn to love all the 
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sounds that frighten you now. But come, we 
must not talk any more to-night." 

The old woman lifted Cora to the ground, and 
then bade the children kneel around her while 
she prayed, their voices following hers, for a 
blessing on their new home, for peaceful rest, and 
all things needful. When the prayer was done 
and they rose from their knees, she lighted a 
lamp, took Cora in her arms, and bidding Miriam 
follow, led the way upstairs, leaving Bernard to 
undress himself by the light of the fire. The 
little girls called out good-night to their brother 
till the door closed upon them, and they found 
themselves in a room much smaller than the one 
below, with a tall, gloomy-looking bed for Ursula, 
and a tiny cot on each side of it for themselves. 
There was a heavy sofa also, and there were old- 
fashioned wardrobes and chairs, but the whole 
was not uncomfortable; and the tired children 
were soon laid in their white nests, dropping 
asleep in spite of the winds without, and the occa- 
sional sound of their father's step in the room 
above. Ursula went downstairs again to fasten 
the great door and see Bernard settled in his little 
bed ] then she kissed the boy and bade him be of 
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good cheer, for the Lord would take care of him. 
Bernard would gladly have had her stay by his 
bedside till he slept, but he was ashamed to ask 
it, so he watched her mount the spiral stairs, and 
turn at her door, with the light of the lamp on 
her kind face, to say one last good-night. He 
felt very lonely when the door closed upon her, 
and for a few minutes he hid his head under 
the bed-clothes and held his breath; but the 
fear passed soon, and he looked around him* 
The great logs were nearly burnt out, but the 
flickering light still played on the roughly- 
plastered walls and quaintly-carved presses. The 
sweeping blast now and then shook even the 
heavy door and rattled the windows in their case- 
ments, but through the highest panes Bernard 
caught a glimpse of the stars. He could not read 
the wonders of the sky, as his father was even 
then doing; but those calm and beautiful stars 
had a message for him also. They seemed to tell 
him of the good God's care, and of the home in 
heaven where his mother dwelt ; so, with a smile 
on his lips, Bernard fell asleep. 

When he awoke the next morning it was 
already broad daylight, and Ursula was moving 
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softly about the room preparing breakfast. She 
had hung a curtain across from wall to wall, 
enclosing Bernard's bed and a little space near it 
where he could dress himself. When he was 
ready to join her, she had thrown open the great 
door which faced the east, so the early sunbeams 
floated in, bright and warm. Outside was a 
group of five or six goats waiting to be milked, 
and near them on the ground sat a strange figure, 
to whom Ursula handed a jug, which was received 
with a grunt, and the creature immediately set 
himself to the task of milking a large white goat. 
Bernard looked on with curiosity. The figure, 
whether man or boy he could not tell, had a large 
head, with long yellow hair flowing over his 
shoulders from beneath a leather cap, decorated 
with two peacock's feathers. His mouth was wide, 
showing a set of large white teeth ; his nose fiat ; 
and his eyes, which were very blue, had a wander- 
ing restless movement, as if he were anxious to ob- 
serve everybody and everything around him. His 
body was most uncouthly formed, very short and 
square, with long arms and large hands and feet ; 
and he wore a rough brown woollen frock fastened 
round his waist by a leathern belt, while his 
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boots and gaiters were of undressed goatskin. 
At any other time, Bernard, town-bred child as 
he was, would have watched with interest the 
new milk frothing in the jug, but now he had 
eyes only for the stranger, who looked at him in 
return with a grin that seemed meant for kind- 
ness. When the white goat had been milked, she 
walked on with a stately pace, and, at a wild cry 
from the dwarf, another goat came in her place. 
Meanwhile Ursula had returned to her work in- 
doors, and Bernard felt half-inclined to follow, 
only he could not help still watching the proceed- 
ings outside. After a while he took courage 
when the blue eyes were fixed upon him, and 
said, pointing to the goats — 

** Are these yours ? Where do you live ?" 
The only answer was a grunt, accompanied by 
a shake of the head, and the dwarf went on with 
his task. Bernard felt surprised, but his atten- 
tion was arrested at the moment by the sound of 
a step, and shading his eyes with his hand, he 
looked towards the east, and saw his father coming 
up the path by which they had all arrived at the 
tower on the previous evening. Jerome walked 
slowly and wearily, and his face was very pale. 
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He seemed chilled by the morning air, delightful 
as Bernard felt it to be, for he drew round him 
the loose black dressing-gown which he commonly 
wore, and shivered as he paused for a moment to 
look back into the valley. His long flaxen hair 
and beard glistened in the sunshine, but his eyes 
were dull and sunken, like those of a person tired 
with watching. Bernard had been taught never 
to disturb his father, so he did not venture to ap- 
proach him, but waited anxiously, hoping for a 
word or a look as he passed. He was not disap- 
pointed. Jerome laid his hand on the child's 
head and bade God bless him ; and Ursula, who 
came to the door at the moment, looked pleased. 

"I'm tired, Ursula," he said. "Bring me 
some breakfast, and then I shall try to rest." 

She oflfered him a chair by the well-swept 
hearth, and pointed to the table ready spread 
for the meal, but he put his hand to his forehead 
and said — 

" No, I must go to my own room. Take care 
of the little ones, Ursula, and get them all they 
need, so far as you can;" and so he went up 
the stairs to his lonely room. Soon Ursula 
fetched Miriam and Cora, after she had carried to 
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their father his coffee and oaten cakes. The little 
girls were alarmed at the sight of the dwarf, and 
clung to Ursula's dress as she stood in the door- 
way. The milking was over, and the dwarf 
handed the great jug to Ursula, who went back 
into the house and poured some of the milk into 
a tin can, which she gave into his hands as he 
stood waiting at the door. When she had done 
so she began making signs with her fingers, much 
to the children's surprise, the dwarf meantime 
watching her with a look of intelligence ; and, as 
soon as she ceased, putting the can on the ground, 
he moved his fingers about in the same mysterious 
way, only far more rapidly than she had done, 
then waving his leathern cap and lifting the can 
with a grim smile, he gave a shrill cry which 
brought the goats round him, and proceeded to 
drive them down the hill. Once or twice he 
turned back and nodded to the children, who con- 
tinued silent till he had disappeared down the 
path, and then poured forth a torrent of questions. 
Who was this odd figure ? Was he a man or a 
boy? Where did he come from ? Would he come 
again ? Why did he not talk ? and why did she 
move her fingers to him ? Ursula would not re- 
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ply until her charges were seated at the table with 
basons of bread and milk before them. 

"Now, I will tell you/' she said, at last. 
" This poor man that you have just seen was 
brought here many years ago by the old master, 
- your grandfather. The woman at the inn 
in the valley told me of him yesterday. The 
poor creature was a mis-shapen child, deaf and 
dumb, and the old master saw some men ill-use 
him, so he had the cruel men taken before the 
judge and condemned to a long imprisonment; 
and he brought the boy, who had not a soul to 
care for him, up here to the tower. Quite scared 
and foolish they say the poor creature was then, 
but he seemed to know when he was well treated, 
for he wouldn't let his new master out of his sight, 
but followed him like a dog all day, and lay down 
to sleep at his door all night. By and by he grew 
more sensible, and the master took pains with 
him and taught him all manner of things. At 
first he had been cruel to animals, but he became 
more gentle when he knew what it was to be 
kindly treated himself, so he was trusted with the 
care of the goats. I asked him just now where 
he lived, and he said, just down below in a shed 
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built against the rock. He and the goats all live 
together, and he likes to have a little milk to 
drink with his bit of black bread/^ 

" Did he tell you that when he moved his 
fingers about?'* asked little Cora, trying to imitate 
with her small hands the motions she had lately 
been watching. " How could you know what he 
meant, Mother Ursula ?" 

" I should have been as much puzzled as you, 
my dear/' replied Ursula, smiling, " only that 
when I was a child I had a deaf and dumb play- 
fellow, and I have never forgotten how to talk 
with my fingers. I had not done it for years, but 
the moment I saw his motions I remembered it all, 
only I am not so quick as I was." 

" Oh I do teach us to talk with our fingers," 
cried Bernard. " I should like to be able to talk 
to the poor man. What is his name. Mother 
Ursula?" 

" They call him Hacco," replied Ursula, 
" which seems an outlandish, un-Christian sort of 
name, but no one knows where he got it. The 
men that were cruel to him had brought him 
from a far country, and they made money by 
showing his dwarfish body to strangers, and 
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beat him because he cried and would not 
dance/' 

" I 'm glad my grandfather took him away/' 
said Miriam, flushing with indignation and pity. 

" Yes ; and the poor fellow was very grateful/' 
continued Ursula. *' When his master died he re- 
fused food, and the housekeeper here could only 
persuade him to take a little milk each day. She 
was almost a stranger, for the master's old servant 
had died just before him, and this one was not 
able to talk with her fingers. When Hacco saw 
the funeral leaving the tower, he shut up his goats 
in the shed, and followed at a little distance down 
to the churchyard in tjie valley. When all was 
over and every one gone to their homes, he crept 
to the grave and laid himself down with his face 
on the fresh earth that hid his dear master from 
him. He was found there next momiiig by some 
of the neighbours. They brought him food, but 
he motioned it away ; they tried to lift him up, 
but he resisted and hid his face again. They 
were troubled about him, for they knew he must 
die if he stayed there and would not eat; and 
even the rude boys who had been in the habit of 
jeering at his strange figure whenever he showed 
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himself in the valley, were grave and pitiful when 
they saw the faithfulness of the poor dumb crea- 
ture. At last some of the men bethought them- 
selves of going to the good old priest down there, 
to ask what they should do. He came and tried 
to coax Hacco away, but he found that nothing 
but violence would move him, and his gentle 
heart could not bear to try that. Presently, after 
a little thought, the priest said to the men— 

" ' Go and fetch the white goat. I have seen 
poor Hacco fondle it when I was at the tower.' 

" When the goat was brought the priest took 
the rope from the man who led it and went up 
to Hacco, who still lay stretched on the ground, 
with his face hidden in his hands, while the 
crowd stood round at a little distance watching 
what would happen. It was the great white 
goat with* long silken hair, that you saw this 
morning. The priest led her close to Hacco, and 
then stood still. Presently the gentle creature 
bent down, and began softly to lick the dwarfs 
head. He started up, and when he saw what it 
was, he threw his arms round her neck, leaned 
his head against hers, and sobbed and cried like 
a child. There were many in the crowd that 
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could not help crying too. Hacco was very 
gentle and tractable after that. He took food 
when the priest gave it to him, and rose up from 
his master's grave and led the goat up the moun- 
tain. From that day he has gone on doing his 
duty steadily, just as he had done it before. 
Ah, children I " added Ursula, as she rose from 
her chair, " it pleases the Lord sometimes to put 
his jewels into rough caskets, and we in bur con- 
ceit may often overlook them." 

** Do teach us to talk with our fingers now, 
directly,'' said little Cora. *^ We want to talk to 
poor Hacco." 

" Not now, child," replied Ursula. " This 
evening in the twilight I will begin, but I am 
busy now. You may all go and play outside ; 
but mind you do not go beyond the boundary- 
wall." 

Gladly they ran out, eager to look round 
them ; for before breakfast their attention had 
been so absorbed by the dwarf and his goats, 
that they had not looked beyond. They paused 
breathless with awe at the glorious sight that 
met their eyes. The mist was rising higher and 
higher, till, even while they gazed, it rolled 
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away from the highest rocky peaks of the op- 
posite mountain, which now stood out sharply 
against the blue sky, while almost from its sum- 
mit a torrent came leaping and tumbling from 
crag to crag with a sound like thunder, till it 
reached the valley, and subsided into a quiet 
river. To the right and left were hill-tops, some 
rocky and bare, some grassy, some brown with 
dying fern, some aflame with yellow gorse, some 
crimson and purple with heather. Many a water- 
fall glistened among the hills and made a plea- 
sant sound, losing itself at last in the woods that 
clothed the slopes close down to the valley. It 
was now autumn, and the oaks were turning. 
Here and there a red or yellow bough gleamed 
like a torch among the green. High up on the 
hill-sides mountain sheep were feeding, some- 
times above the high crags, where a mouthful of 
herbage tempted their fearless feet, and where 
they looked like pearls scattered by a careless 
hand. 

When the children recovered from their first 
surprise, they. began to examine their new home 
more carefully. Clambering up the boundary- 
wall, they could see the village in the valley, 
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where they knew their grandfather was buried. 
They could also look down on a wood of larches 
far below on their own mountain ; but the descent 
was so steep that it made them giddy, so they 
retired to explore nearer the tower. They found 
a shed containing faggots, logs of wood, and a 
little hay; and here they managed to amuse 
themselves for a while. Afterwards they dis- 
covered a pool, neatly paved with round pebbles, 
into which trickled a clear spring, coming down 
from the rocky height behind the tower. 

In the afternoon, when the frugal dinner was 
over, and Ursula had finished her day's work, she 
took the children down a zig-zag path to the 
place where Hacco lived with his goats. The 
shed was built against a high wall of rock, with 
a wood of larches in front and on each side of it, 
sloping downwards towards the valley. A bright 
rill leapt down the face of the rock, and after 
filling a bason carefully lined with pebbles beside 
the shed, continued its merry course among the 
trees. The dwarf was busy sawing into logs 
for burning a larch-tree, from which he had 
already cut the lesser branches and tied them 
into faggots ; and he did not see the children and 
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Ursula till they were close beside hiin. His face 
brightened with pleasure, and he took off his cap 
and stood with it in his hand, looking on the little 
faces, which smiled on him in return. Even 
Miriam and Cora tried not to seem shy and 
frightened, now that they knew poor Hacco's 
story. The goats were browsing on the grass 
and weeds that grew in the wood, and near them 
lay a noble mastiff, blinking at the new-comers, 
but too lazy to rise and greet them. Hacco saw 
the little girls shrink back as they caught sight 
of the dog, and he instantly sat on the ground 
beside it, shook the great paws, pulled the ears, 
and caressed the great black muzzle, as if to 
show they had no need to fear his favourite. 
Bernard soon joined him, but Miriam and Cora 
preferred the gentle-looking goats, which ate 
bunches of grass from their hands and gazed at 
them with soft dark eyes. Hacco showed them 
the inside of his hut, pointing to the little wooden 
crib where he slept, and which he had adorned 
with all sorts of devices, rudely carved, yet not 
without taste. Ursula told him with her fingers 
how pretty they all thought his handy-work, and 
he told her in return how the white goat always 
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lay on the floor of the hut close to his crib, and 
how the others made way for her, while .the old 
mastiff always took his place across the doorway. 
When Ursula said it was time to go, the children 
nodded kindly to the dwarf, and little Cora put 
out her hand to bid him goodbye. He seemed 
puzzled for a moment, and then, as if by a sudden 
thought, pulled the peacock's feathers from his 
cap and gave one to each of the little girls ; then 
rushing into the hut, he took from beneath his 
crib a stick with a handle cut into the form of a 
dog's head, and offered it to Bernard, who re- 
ceived it with delight. Ursula thanked him in 
her finger-language, and followed the children up 
the hill. In the evening, when the great logs 
were blazing on the hearth, the little ones took 
their first lesson in the finger-alphabet. 

The next day was very wet. Hopelessly from 
dawn till dark the rain beat against the windows, 
and when Bernard climbed on a chair to look out, 
not a hill-top was to be seen, nothing but a sway- 
ing sheet of falling water. Ursula had enough to 
do to find employment for the children indoors ; 
but the long day came to an end at last, and in 
the evening the storm abated. When it was 
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nearly dark, Jerome came down stairs, wrapped 
in a cloak, with a broad-brimmed hat drawn over 
his brows. He paused to look at the group as- 
sembled round the blaze, and even came near and 
touched little Cora's bright head. All watched 
him in silence, and Ursula rose to receive his 
orders. 

" I am going away, Ursula,*' he said, " but 
I shall return the day after to-morrow. I leave 
everything in your charge. Good night, children/' 

The three young voices answered good night 
in chorus, and Ursula unbarred and threw open 
the great door, letting in a gust of wind that made 
the firelight flicker and dance. Jerome crossed 
the threshold, gathered his cloak about him, 
and Ursula closed the door and barred it again. 
For some time the little ones sat in silence, think- 
ing of their father splashing down the wet steep, 
with the wind swirling round him, and the. rain 
now and then dashing into his face. 

** Where is he going T Bernard inquired at last. 

"Down to the valley to meet the mail- 
waggon/' answered Ursula. " He knew the path 
so well as a boy, that he says he can find it as 
well in the dark as in the day.** 
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Again they all sat round the hearth in silence, 
and Ursula looked anxious in spite of her brave 
words. The little ones crept very close to her, 
and hushed their breathing to listen to the storm. 
Suddenly there came a heavy knock against the 
door, making little Cora scream with fear. 
Ursula looked startled ; then rising, said — 

" It is only the master come back. He has 
found the path too bad for him to go down the 
mountain to-night." 

However, before unfastening the door, she 
called from the window to ask who was there. 
No reply came in words, but the knock was re- 
peated more loudly than before. Ursula stretched 
her head out of the window, so that she could 
catch a glimpse of the white door-step, and dis- 
tinguish, even in the darkness, a figure standing 
there. While she strained her eyes to see if this 
were Jerome, and called loudly, the clouds di'ifted 
for a moment from the face of the moon. 

' " Ah I'' cried Ursula, " it is poor Hacco," and 
she at once opened the door to him. The dwarf 
stepped in, followed by his great mastiff, and 
stood blinking at the fire-light, the water dripping 
from his garments and making a pool on the stone 
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floor. Bernard took his hand, and led him forward 
till he reached the full blaze of the wood-fire, 
stretching his arms lovingly towards it. Ursula 
placed a wooden stool for him, and then busied 
herself to get a bowl of hot bread and milk, 
which he took gratefully, with a low murmur of 
satisfaction. The mastiflF stretched himself on the 
hearth and went to sleep; while the children 
clustered round, delighted at the visit which had 
varied their evening's amusement. When Hacco 
had finished his supper, there ensued a long 
finger-talk between him and Ursula, quite unin- 
telligible to the little ones ; but when it was over, 
Ursula observed to them — 

^' As far as I can make out, he says he was 
coming up the path below the wood with a goat 
that had strayed, and he ran against the master 
going down ; so he came to see if he could be of 
any use to us. I thought it would please him if 
I asked him to stay the night, and so it did. He 
and his dog will sleep here by the fire.'' 

She fetched a mattress and laid it on the floor 
near the hearth, with some warm rugs, and pointed 
them out to Hacco with signs which he certainly 
understood, for he rubbed his great hands together 
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and smiled with glee. Bernard sat down by the 
mastiflF, who was now awake, with his head rest- 
ing oh his forepaws, watching the proceedings 
with an air of much gravity and wisdom. Ber- 
nard began to caress him. 

'\ What an old beauty he is," he said, " with 
his yellow coat and black muzzle and ears! 
Hasn't he got a name. Mother Ursula? Do ask 
Hacco what the good old beast is called." 

Ursula presently said that the dog's name was 
Lion, a name his noble size and strength de- 
served. 

" Dear old Lion ! " Bernard said, as he ca- 
ressed the huge head ; '' dear old yellow Lion, 
golden Lion ! " 

The dog licked his hands, and was so gentle 
that even little Cora was won ere long to lift his 
great patv and play with his long ears. 

When Ursula said the evening prayer, with 
the children kneeling round her, the poor dwarf 
knelt also, and covered his face with his hands. 

" Does he know about Jesus ? " whispered 
Miriam, as she followed Ursula upstairs to bed. 

" Something he knows about Him, poor soul !" 
replied Ursula; "God alone knows how much. 
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He seems to understand what prayer means; 
but who can tell what goes on in the heart of the 
poor afflicted creature ? " 

" God knows/' Miriam said, softly. 

'* Yes," Ursula replied, stooping to kiss her. 
" Let us be thankful that God knows all." 

Bernard begged to have a chink of his curtain 
left open after he was in bed, that he might watch 
Hacco still sitting over the fire carving a piece of 
wood, while golden Lion lay quietly at his feet. 
The next morning all symptoms of storm had 
passed, not a cloud was in the sky. When Ber- 
nard woke, Hacco was already gone to tend his 
goats. The little boy was soon out of doors, 
calling to his sisters to come and see how wildly 
the waterfall was leaping down the rock behind ^ 
the tower, and how many fresh rills were glitter- 
ing on the heights all round their home. Pre- 
sently a sweet sound of bells came floating up 
from the valley, and Bernard remembered it was 
Sunday. 

Ursula came out with the little gii'ls, and stood 
listening to the bells. 

*'One would hardly think they were three 
miles oflF," she said, " they sound so sweet and 
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clear. We must be content to-day with this 
temple of the Lord's own building, my lambs," 
she continued, waving her hand towards the 
hills. " It is a glorious place — is it not children? 
We will sing, 'O ye mountains and hills, bless ye 
the Lord : praise him and magnify him for ever ! 
all ye green things upon the earth, bless ye the 
Lord : praise him and magnify him for ever ! ' " 

She chanted the words softly, and the chil- 
dren joined her — ^not Cora, but the others, who 
had often been with her to the dark old cathedral 
in the city, whence they came. They had liked 
the solemn grey arches and the richly-coloured 
windows ; but the glory of the hillside under the 
sunny blue sky was far beyond the glory of any 
human work, and they felt it to be so as they 
sang. The day passed very peaceably. Ursula read 
to the children, talked to them, and taught them 
to repeat verses and hymns, as she had taught 
their mother long years ago. In the evening 
they walked down to the larch-wood and explored 
its lower depths, where great crown-ferns waved 
like plumes of feathers, some still green, some 
brown, some gold-coloured. 

The moon was up when they returned home, 
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followed by Hacco and Lion, who were again to 
pass the night in the tower. After supper the 
children called on Ursula to tell them a story ; 
and she began to talk to them, as she often did, 
of their mother, whom even Bernard could 
scarcely remember. It was in a home very un- 
like the tower, that their mother had spent her 
childhood — a square red house with a broad ter- 
race before it, overhanging a deep blue river ; 
lawns beside it, and beds of radiant flowers, and 
fountains, and marble urns and figures^ and choice 
trees ; not a hill anywhere within sight, only 
smooth flats covered with grain, stretching out to 
the sky-line. Ursula spoke fondly of the little 
girl who used to dance on the terrace, and throw 
flowers into the blue river ; she told them how 
good and loving the little girl had ever been, and 
how, as she grew to womanhood, every one loved 
her, till at last a stranger came and took her away 
from her pleasant home to a dull city, where, how- 
ever, she was cheerful and gay as a little bird that 
sings in a cage. When Ursula added that the 
stranger's name was Jerome Fauster, the children 
knew that she had been talking to them of their 
mother. 
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The next morning Jerome Fauster returned to 
the tower, and Ursula told the children she must 
leave them for a few hours, to go down to the 
valley to buy provisions. It was in vain that 
they begged to go, too. 

" It is too far for you," Ursula said. *' I 
will return as soon as I can. Do not pass the 
boundary wall, and be good and quiet till I come 
tome." 

* It was a long sad morning for them, and they 
wandered up and down the enclosure, longing for 
Ursula's return. She came at last, followed by a 
mule, laden with provisions, and driven by the 
same man who had come with them on their first 
arrival at the tower. Bernard was delighted to 
see the good-natured mule-driver again, and soon 
got leave to ride the mule part of the way down 
the hill. 

Very soon, the family at the tower settled into 
a way of life that was altered but little for several 
months. The father lived apart in the upper 
chamber, only seen when he passed out to ramble 
on the mountain in the twilight, or to go away on 
a visit of two days almost weekly, to meet in a 
distant place learned men like himself, and dis- 
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cuss all the work he had done in his solitude. 
Ursula did all the business of the house, assisted 
gradually more and more by the children. The 
little girls learned to make their own and Ber- 
nard's beds, and to wash the cups and plates after 
their meals ; to sweep the floors and wipe the 
dust from such of the furniture as was within 
their reach. Bernard could carry bundles of 
faggots from the shed, or drag in logs of wood 
with the help of a little cart which Hacco had 
made for him ; or he could go to the pool many 
times a day, dip his jug in the clear water, and 
carry a supply to Ursula. He grew tall and 
strong, and felt himself manly in being useful. 
When the day's work was done, Ursula called the 
little ones round her, and taught them all that she 
knew herself. They could all read now, and she 
sometimes brought a new book with her when she 
returned from her weekly visit to the valley. It 
was a great joy to Bernard whenever, on opening 
the pannier of provisions as the mule stopped at 
the door, he found a new book at the top. 
Ursula always chose it wisely. It was a history 
of their country, or the story of a good life ; a 
description of foreign lands, or a book of hymns 
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and songs such as the little ones could learn by- 
heart. 

Very soon after coming to the tower, Ursula 
made an arrangement with the friendly mule- 
driver to come half-way up the mountain on 
Sunday, when the weather was fine, with his 
mule, that the little girls might ride in the pan* 
niers and Bernard on the animal's back, down to 
the church in the valley, which was too far off 
for the young ones to walk to it. They went in 
the afternoon, when the priest was wont to cate- 
chise the children of his flock, after the prayers 
were said. It was the same good old priest of 
whom Ursula had spoken, when she told the 
children about poor Hacco. His face, with 
long white hair and beard and mild blue eyes, 
was. so kind, and his manner of speaking so 
gentle, that even Cora soon conquered her shy- 
ness, and answered like the rest. He noticed 
the little strangers, and spoke to Ursula in the 
porch. 

" You are the nurse from the tower ? '' he 
said. " Well I your children have given good 
answers to all I have asked them. They have 
been well taught, I can see already. You are a 
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good woman," he continued, nodding kindly to 
her ; '* you have done your duty by the mother- 
less little ones ; " and then he patted Bernard's 
head and told him to come always, and that 
he, on his part, would call to see them at the 
tower ere long. He kept his word. When they 
were at play one afternoon, and Ursula was 
within, kneading bread and mixing a little cake 
that was to be a surprise for Cora, the old 
priest rode up the mountain-path on his pony. 
Bernard held the bridle while he dismounted, 
while Miriam and Cora welcomed the old man 
with shy smiles. , He asked Ursula to con- 
duct him upstairs to visit her master, and he 
sat for an hour with Jerome, among the huge 
brazen instruments and piles of books in the 
upper chamber, talking of the wonders of earth 
and sky in language that would have sounded 
like a foreign tongue to the little ones below. 
He talked to them, however, when he came 
down, in language they could well understand, 
looked at their books, and advised Ursula about 
their lessons. They were quite sorry when he 
mounted his pony and left them, though he pro- 
mised to come again ; and, as he went down the 
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till, he smiled kindly at Hacco who was on his 
way up, but who turned to lead the pony down 
the steepest part of the descent. 

It was early autumn when Jerome brought 
his family to the tower. As the days passed on, 
the trees in the valley lost their bright leaves, and 
the woods looked bare and brown. More and 
more often the hill-tops were hidden in cloud and 
vapour, the wind roared down the hollows in 
wilder gusts, the rain beat louder against the old 
walls. By and bye came frost and snow, and the 
air grew clearer, so that many a time the white- 
robed peaks might be seen, bright and glorious 
against the blue sky. Soft snow-showers fell at 
night, and covered the platform before the tower, 
but the morning sun melted them away; and 
though the stream that trickled into the pool 
became a mere thread of silver, the frost never 
bound it utterly, and the supply of water never 
failed. In the long winter evenings, Hacco came 
to the tower and taught Bernard to weave baskets, 
and carve wood, while Ursula and the girls 
worked, and old Lion slept on the hearth. Some- 
times they varied their amusements by reading 
aloud, or singing old ballads with Ursula, the 
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storm outside howling an accompaniment* The 
pretty white goat may still have slept by Hacco's 
crib, but Ursula had not the heart to send the 
poor dwarf down to his miserable shed in bad 
weather, so he usually passed the night on a rug 
by the fire, with the mastiff beside him. 

The children were by this time able to talk 
with their fingers, and to understand Hacco's rapid 
. signs* They tried to repeat to him some of the 
strange things they learned from books, and he 
laughed, but they could not tell whether he 
understood. Ursula seemed more successful at 
times, when she tried to tell him of heaven and 
pf God. She almost cried when he pointed first 
to the tower, then to the churchyard below, 
where his old master was buried, and then up- 
wards with a look of bright intelligence, as if he 
would say that he knew his kind Mend was gone 
to a better place, and not sleeping for ever in his 
grave. Ursula pointed to the poor dwarf himself, 
and then raised her hand also towards the sky. 
He understood her, but shook his head sadly and 
humbly, and hid his face in his hands. She 
fetched one of Cora's books, and showed him a 
picture of the sick and maimed going to One who 
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received and healed them all, and as she did so 
she again pointed to him iand then to the sky. 
He understood her meaning, and a smile of peace 
came over his face. At other times he was 
unable to comprehend, and would only shake his 
head or look hopelessly stolid, but these occa- 
sional gleams of understanding made good old 
Ursula feel a great interest in him. 

When spring came, and the snows melted 
from the hill-tops and came leaping in noisy 
torrents down the rocky chasms, the children 
rejoiced at the change. Over the larch-wood 
and the trees of the valley came creeping a pale 
green mist, that was but the promise of the 
foliage which the spring breezes were to shake 
out on every bough. Labourers were busy in the 
fields of the valley, here and there the com had 
already pierced the brown earth. Sheep were 
dotted over the slopes, and tender lambs tempted 
the huge mountain-eagles from their rocks above, 
to sweep and hover over the valley, watching for 
a chance of carrying off their prey, if the shep- 
herd relaxed his vigilance for a moment. The 
fern was already to be found in the larch-wood 
in soft downy horns, but half uncurled, and 
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Hacco was busy trying to make a garden for 
herbs and a few flowers in a sheltered corner. 

One bright and cloudless day, Ursula went 
down the hill to make her usual purchases. 
Jerome was absent, but Hacco was digging in 
the wood, so she thought the children would be 
quite safe. 

'' Stay within the boundary wall, or go to the 
wood, as you like," she said, as she departed. 
They were well used now to her leaving them 
and did not mind it ; but, on this particular day, 
for some reason, they grew tired of their usual 
games and became restless and impatient. Hacco 
came up once to ask if they wanted any thing, 
but they shook their heads, and he returned to 
his work. 

" Oh I what can we do ?" said Miriam, discon- 
solately. '' It will be two hours before mother 
Ursula returns, and I am so tired of going up and 
down here." 

Discontent is very catching, and Bernard 
immediately agreed with his sister. 

" It's dull work, to be sure," he said, " always 
being here, just inside the wall. Why shouldn't 
we go outside? There's nothing to hurt us." 
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" Mother Ursula told us not to go/' Miriam 
answered in a hesitating tone. 

" She only meant we must not go where we 
should come to any harm," argued Bernard. 
*' Now just look here ; some of the bricks are gone 
out of this wall, and we can easily get over it. 
I Ve been up to the top of it many a time. The 
hill is quite smooth on the other side, just like 
this, and we can take a little walk and come 
back again. Come along, Miriam!'^ and, as he 
spoke, he sprang up to the top of the wall and 
jumped down on the other side. Miriam was 
only too willing to follow, but she did not know 
what to do with Cora, who cried and declared 
she would not go. At last Miriam pacified the 
child by taking her to the larch-wood, to sit on a 
stone with Lion beside her, and watch Hacco 
digging. There Miriam left her, and ran back 
to leap over the wall and join Bernard. With a 
strange, guilty sense of freedom, the two truants 
went on over the smooth hill-side, winding 
gradually round, till they came in sight of a new 
valley. Here the hill became more abrupt, and 
the path narrowed till it looked like a thread, 
with a precipice of many hundred feet descending 
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from it on one side, and steep cliffs rising to a 
great height on the other. Danger was not to be 
thought of in the excitement of this new scene, 
and the children had grown steady of eye and 
sure of foot in their journeys up and down the 
mountain ; so they went on fearlessly, sometimes 
clutching at a bush or a rock, as loose stones 
slipped from under their feet down the steep. By 
and bye the slope became more gentle, and the 
path led gradually down to the foot of the moun- 
tain. Green meadows were there, with quiet 
cattle, feeding or stopping to gaze fearlessly at 
the strangers, and beyond the meadows was a 
wood into . which Bernard and Miriam passed, 
wondering whither their adventure would lead 
them. The wood opened out at last into a 
smooth green, beyond which rose the gabled 
wall of what had once been a church. Weeds 
and ivy did not hide the little wheel window in 
the gable, or the three arched windows in the 
centre; but under these last was an archway 
closed by an oaken door studded with iron nails, 
and approached by two or three steps which 
descended to its level. A wall on either side 
shut oiit the view of any thing beyond. The 
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children stopped and looked at each other ; then 
a longing came over them to see more, and 
Bernard whispered— 

'^ Shall I knock at that great door?" 

'* There is a rope hanging there," whispered 
Miriam in reply. " I think there must be a bell/' 

After a little further discussion, Bernard 
went boldly down the steps and pulled the rope. 
A bell clanged out sharply, and he retreated to 
Miriam's side to watch the result of the summons. 
Presently a sweet voice called out — "Who is 
there? What do you want?" and at the same 
moment, a bright rosy face, with clusters of 
golden hair hanging round it, peeped over the 
wall to the left of the ruin. 

" We want to see what the place is like inside 
of this door," replied Bernard. *' Please let us 
come in. We shall not do any harm.'' 

After a moment's pause the face vanished, 
and immediately afterwards there was a sound of 
drawing back heavy bolts, and then the great 
door swung open, and showed the figure of a little 
girl ready to receive the new comers. 

"You must be very quiet here," she said 
softly, closing the door as soon as they had 
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stepped over the threshold. *' This place was a 
church once, and my mother does not like me to 
play or make a noise in it." 

Bernard and Miriam looked about them, and 
saw that they had entered a roofless building in 
the form of a cross, paved with closely cut grass. 
At the eastern end, where the ivy clustered, were 
three tall arched windows, through which the 
opposite side of the valley could be seen, clothed 
in woods of young oak. The little girl showed 
how, by the help of broken pillars peeping" here 
and there above the turf, they could trace the 
nave of the church, and how the steps of the 
altar, however broken, might still be found. She 
showed them, in one of the corners of the 
transept, some of the arches of the old roof yet 
unbroken, and finally she led them to three low 
stone tombs, which she said were four hundred 
years old, and in which lay the dust of some of 
her own forefathers. It was a sweet, still place, 
and Bernard and Miriam listened with interest 
while the little girl spoke. 

" My mother says it is a holy place still,'^ she 
said, " though the grand hymns don't sound here 
any more, and the carved roof is gone, and every- 
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thing is ruined and broken. We like to come 
here in the moonlight, and she tells me what it 
used to be like here ; and it is beautiful still, with 
the moonbeams falling on it, and the dark 
shadows lying upon the grass." 

Miriam answered that she thought it was 
beautiful now, and then inquired of the little girl 
whether she lived near. 

" O yes,'' was the reply. " Come with me and 
I will show you where my mother and I live," 
and she led them outside the ruined church 
through a bit of garden to a lawn on which stood 
a cottage. " This is my home," she continued ; 
" mother and I and old nurse live here, and old 
Peter, nurse's husband, keeps the garden in order 
and cuts the grass. We go away sometimes to 
visit our relations, but in spring and summer 
we always stay here. My mother likes to be very 
quiet;'' continued the little girl, while a shade 
passed over her bright face. " She has known 
many sorrows. My father was killed in battle 
two years ago, and my two little brothers are 
dead, so she has only me now. She is gone over 
the hill to-day to see a neighbour, and I could 
not go with her because there was sickness in the 

E 
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house, T am glad I was at home when you 
came. 

In answer to Miriam's questions, the little 
girl said there were children living over the hill 
with whom she often played, but always far away 
from the ruin, and out of hearing of her mother, 
lest she should be disturbed. She then showed 
them, just beyond the garden, a bright stream 
that went rattling away over the pebbles below 
the woody hill, and was crossed by a rude bridge 
that shook as the children's light feet stepped 
upon it. Beyond this they saw the slope clothed 
with oak trees and green fern, threaded by many 
a tempting path. But when, looking across the 
valley, Bernard and Miriam caught sight of the 
back of their own mountain, stem and bare, they 
bethought them that it was time to return home. 
The little girl went with them as far as the 
lawn in front of the ruin, asking hurried ques- 
tions, which they could answer but briefly, about 
the place where they dwelt, and sundry particu- 
lars of their daily life. She was very sorry when 
they said they could stay no longer, and after a 
hasty farewell ran away across the grass. Pre- 
sently, however, Miriam stopped and turned 
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back to the place where the little girl was still 
standing. 

"Will you tell me/' she said, "what this 
beautiful place is called ? I shall never forget it/' 

" It is called the Valley of the Cross/' was the 
reply. '* My mother says there used to be a great 
stone cross on that mound, just above the ruin." 

This time Miriam really departed, and the 
little girl stood watching the two receding figures 
across the meadows, up the turfy slope, and along 
the narrow line above the rocky precipice. She 
clasped her hands in fear as she saw them creep- 
ing like flies along the steep hill-side, and was so 
absorbed in the thought of their danger, that she 
did not notice the approach from the other side 
of a lady, whose long black dress swept softly 
over the grass, and who said gently as she drew 
near — " What is it, Clara ? what are you looking 
at ?" The child started and looked round, draw- 
ing a long breath, as she pointed towards the 
mountain, but at that moment Bernard and 
Miriam turned round the farthest point of rock 
and were lost to sight. Clara went with her 
mother to sit in the bay window, and talk of the 
two strangers who had come by so dangerous a 
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path^ and to repeat their account of the tower, 
their solitary father, old Ursula, and the dwarfc 

Meantime, Bernard and Miriam reached in 
safety the neighbourhood of their home, climbed 
the wall of enclosure, and stood on the turf be- 
fore the tower. No one was there ; not a sound 
or a sign of old Ursula's return was to be per- 
ceived. This was a comfort, so far as it went, but 
still the children were not at ease. They did not 
like to look each other in the face, they had not 
spoken ten words since they left the Valley of the 
Cross. Bernard was the first to speak now. 

" I can't see," he said, " why we should have 
been told not to go. It hasn't done us any harm." 

Miriam sighed. She was not so sure that 
there was no harm done ; for the sense of dis- 
obedience weighed upon her heart, now that the 
excitement of the adventm'e was past. She made 
no direct answer to Bernard's remark, but said, 
** It must be late, Bernard ; the shadow of the 
opposite hill has come quite round to the left side 
of the tower since we went away, and the sun is 
very low. Mother Ursula will soon be back. 
Let us go and look for Cora." 

" But, Miriam/' said Bernard, as he followed 
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her down to the larch-wood, "you're not sorry 
you went, are you ?" 

'* Yes, I am,'' she replied sadly. " It wais a 
beautiful place, a holy place, as the little girl said, 
and I should like to think about it, only I am sure 
it was wrong to go without Mother Ursula's 
leave. I dare not tell her we have been therfe, 
and I never was afraid to tell her anything before/' 

Bernard shared her feeling, but was too proud 
to say so, and they walked on in silence till they 
reached the comer of the wood where Hacco 
was making his garden. The dwarf had finished 
his digging, and was now picking off the large 
istones and throwing them aside. 

Little Cora, tired of watching him, had fallen 
asleep with her head pillowed on the old dog, and 
Hacco had brought a sheep-skin rug from his 
shed to wrap round the child and keep her warm. 
Now Bhe woke as her brother and sister drew 
near, and looked about her with a bewildered air. 
Again Miriam sighed. She was afraid Cora would 
remember what had passed beside the enclosure 
wall, and she saw Bernard feared it also. i?ever 
before had they dreaded to hear little Cora speak. 
Miriam stooped to lift the rug. 
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" Come, Cora/' she said, " Mother Ursula will 
soon be at home. Come and see if she is coming 
up the path ;" and, nodding to Hacco, the three 
children went back to the main path and listened. 

Yes ; Ursula was coming. The steady patter 
of the mule's feet could already be heard, and the 
solltld of voices now and then saying a few words. 
Presently Cora ran forward into Ursula's arms, 
and was lifted on to the sack of flour laid across 
the mule, and held there, that she might ride in 
triumph up to the door of the tower. 

This ride, and the sight of the pretty pictures 
Ursula had brought her, banished from Cora's 
mind the recollection so. dreaded by her brother 
and sister, and they went to bed feeling safe from 
that first danger. 

The days passed on, the sweet spring days 
ripening into summer. The plants were thriving 
in Hacco's garden, the trees in the valley were 
heavy with foliage, and even the old grey tower 
had here and there a little flower or a tuft of fern 
peeping from its walls. Every thing in nature 
looked bright and beautiful, but old Ursula was 
not happy about her children. She could hardly 
tell what was the matter, or when the change had 
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come, but she felt they were not so gay as they 
had been, Miriam was graver, Bernard less 
obliging, less gentle with his sisters; only Cora 
remained the same. What could it be? Did 
they require more change and amusement than 
she could give them? Her mind was sorely 
troubled about them. 

" Children,'' she said one day, " I think you 
may be tired of playing here within the enclosure- 
wall. Now you are sure-footed, you may go out- 
side, if you will keep to the left of the tower. I 
can trust you not to go too far, or to run into 
danger. Only promise me not to go to the right. 
It is dangerous round there, and I should be ever 
fancying my lambs were in peril of their lives. 
You would not like to frighten and grieve poor 
old Ursula, so you will promise not to go, won't 
you?" 

Miriam looked imploringly at Bernard, Many 
a time she had begged him to let her confess 
their secret, but in vain. His answers were 
often harsh and unkind, and she dared not oflfend 
him further. She longed now to take advantage 
of the opening Ursula's words aflPbrded, and ac- 
knowledge that they had already trodden the 
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dangerous path. Often in her dreams she had 
seemed to be creeping along the hillside again, 
sick and giddy with the sight of the terrible pre- 
cipice. She could never think of the peace and 
loveliness of the Valley of the Cross, for the 
remembrance of the fearful path that led thither, 
and the consciousness of her hidden fault. It 
would have been a blessed relief to tell all to 
Ursula, and the confession was on her lips when 
Bernard spoke. 

" We will promise. Mother Ursula, if you 
wish it,'' he said, sturdily ; " not that I am afraid 
of any path ; but I don't want to frighten you." 
Ursula was satisfied and went her way, and the 
opportunity was lost to Miriam. The children 
took advantage of their new liberty, and soon 
grew familiar with many a new mountain-path, 
but still it seemed to Ursula that all was not right 
with her darlings, and she was not happy about 
them. One day she resolved to make another 
effort for their good. She had heard Bernard 
give a sharp answer to little Cora, and seen him 
push Miriam rudely aside, when she interfered to 
protect her little sister. This state of things 
must not go on; so, when the children were all 
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out, Ursula mounted the stairs, knocked boldly 
at the door of Jerome's study, and entered before 
he had time to ask who was there. The room 
was littered as usual with books ; and a heap of 
papers fluttered to the ground as the door opened, 
and the summer air blew strongly in through the 
open window. Disturbed by the noise, Jerome 
looked up from his writing, and waited in sur- 
prise to know what Ursula wanted at this unusual 
hour. 

" Master," she said, " you must forgive your 
faithful servant for interrupting you. It is about 
your children that I am come to speak to you." 

" Are they ill ?'' he said, anxiously. 

'' No, master, thank God I they are well and 
strong. It is not that. I want to remind you, 
master, that Bernard is too old to be here, with 
only an old woman to teach him. It is time he 
went to school. He grows overbearing with his 
sisters, and needs better care than mine." 

Jerome reflected for a few moments, and then 
said, " Look you, Ursula ; you are a good woman, 
and there is truth in what you say ; but things must 
remain as they are yet a little while longer. I 
came here that I might finish a great work. It is 
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nearly done. By the autumn the last pages 
will be completed, and Jerome Fauster will not 
have lived in vain. Then I shall be free, and I 
will do all you wish ; at present I cannot make 
any change. Do as well as you can with the 
children, and leave me in quiet to finish my work.^' 

He bent over his writing again, and Ursula 
picked up the scattered papers, laid them care- 
fully by, and went down stairs very grave and 
thoughtful. There was no help for it. She 
must wait for the autumn. The only thing she 
could do was to ask the old priest, who sometimes 
came up to the tower, to give Bernard good ad- 
vice ; but though the boy took it with tolerable 
patience, he did not make much effort to follow it. 

So the summer passed away, and the larches 
and oaks once more were yellow ; and then came 
the autumn gales swirling down from the bleak 
mountain-tops, and tearing off the dead and 
dying leaves till every bough was bare. Again 
Hacco came to the fireside in the evenings, and 
wove baskets, and enjoyed the blaze. Again he 
and the golden Lion slept beside the hearth. 
Again Ursula and the little girls knitted warm 
stockings for the family, and sang old ballads in 
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the long evenings. Winter was drawing near, 
yet Jerome still laboured at liis great work, np 
among the brazen instruments and heaps of 
books in his lonely study. Ursula feared for 
his health, for he seldom left the tower now, and 
even at night she heard him moving overhead to 
throw logs on his fire, or seek for some book that 
he wished to consult. She thought he looked 
thinner and paler and more careworn than ever, 
but she could not venture to say so, and waited 
as patiently as she could, till he should be able to 
attend to his children. Late one afternoon, when 
she had opened the door to call the little ones 
in from their play, Jerome came down stairs and 
stood beside her, drawing a long breath, as if the 
fresh air revived and cheered him. 

" Give me joy, '^ Ursula,^' he said presently, 
turning to her with a strange smile; ''I have 
finished my work. The last word is written and 
done!'' 

" I am glad, master — very, very glad,'' she 
answered. 

" So am I, I believe," he said, thoughtfully ; 
" but it is like parting with a dear friend. How 
am I to live from day to day without it?" 
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** Live for your children, Master/' Ursula said 
with eagerness ; " live for the little motherless 
ones, who sorely need you." 

" Ah, yes ! I promised to settle about sending 
Bernard to school. We will see to-morrow, 
Ursula. I must go now to one of my boyish 
haunts. I shall be home by supper-time." 

It was not till afterwards that Ursula remem- 
bered he had turned to the right as he left her. 
Meantime she called the children in, swept the 
hearth, lighted the lamp, and settled to her usual 
evening's employments. By and bye it was time 
to give the young ones their supper, and she put 
aside Jerome's portion to keep it hot. Then came 
Hacco and his dog, but the minutes passed on, 
and still the master did not return. An hour, 
two hours, went by, and Ursula began to grow 
uneasy. She opened the door and stepped out, 
listening intently. There was a sound of water- 
falls and a low moaning of the wind, nothing 
more; and a heavy mist was creeping up from 
the valley and wrapping itself about the hills. 
Ursula went in-doors again, touched Hacco on 
the arm, and when he looked up, spoke rapidly 
with her fingers. He understood her trouble at 
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once, ttrew aside his employment, and signed to 
her that he would go and seek his master. Lion 
rose from his warm corner with a yawn and pre- 
pared to follow. Ursula stopped them till she 
had fetched a flask of wine and some bread, 
which she put in a knapsack and strapped it over 
the dwarf ^s shoulders, then she went to the door 
to see them oS. As she did so, she suddenly 
recollected that Jerome had turned to the right 
towards the dangerous path, and her heart sank 
with fear. She would not tell the children the 
terrible thought that had come into her mind, 
but she pointed the way to Hacco, and with 
eager signs besought him to be careful. He 
smiled and nodded, and she stood watching till 
the mist wrapt him from her sight, and then 
turned away with a muttered prayer for his 
safety and success. Close beside her she found 
Bernard standing ; he had seen in which direction 
Hacco went, and looking up at Ursula with a 
face white with alarm, he exclaimed — 

" O mother Ursilla ! is my father gone there ?'' 
She took the little boy by the hand, closed 
the door, and returned to the fireside. 

" Yes, Bernard, he is gone by the dangerous 
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path I told you to avoid. It is a fearful way, 
iand if the mist came upon him there, God knows 
what may happen I ^' Ursula's voice shook, and 
tears blinded her as she spoke. In a moment 
Miriam and Bernard were on their knees beside 
her, hiding their faces in her lap, while Miriam^s 
whole frame was shaken with sobs. 

" I ought not to have said it. I should not 
have frightened you, my darlings," continued 
Ursula, laying her hands gently on their heads. 
"Don't cry, Miriam. He may be waiting in 
safety till the mist clears away." 

" It is not tJiat^ mother Ursula," Bernard cried, 
lifting his head. " Miriam wanted to tell you a 
long time ago, but I never would let her. It was 
all my fault, mother Ursula ; I made Miriam go 
along that path." 

"You went there, my children?" exclaimed 
Ursula ; '' you went along the path by the preci- 
pice r 

" Yes," Miriam replied, now venturing to look 
up ; "we went one day in the spring, to the Valley 
of the Cross. Do forgive us, mother Ursula. I 
have been so unhappy ! " and again the weeping 
face was hidden. Ursula's grieved looks were 
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punisLment enough, even without the words, 
"I thought I could trust you," which burst, 
almost without her knowledge, from her lips. 
The whole story was now told, and forgiveness 
freely given to the penitent children, Ursula 
was sure they would never do so again. 

" Poor motherless children I " she said to her- 
self when she had laid them all in their beds, 
and was sitting up watching for her master's 
return. " Surely I must have been harder with 
them than I meant to be, or they would never 
have been afraid to tell me they had done wrong/' 

The night wore on. Many a time Ursula 
opened the door and listened, but the mist was 
thicker than ever, and not a sound of human step 
or voice came to her ear. She heaped logs on 
the fire, trimmed the lamp, and sat down with 
her knitting, determined to watch all the night 
long, if necessary, and thinking anxiously and 
fearfully of what might be her master's fate. 
The little ones were soon asleep, grief and fear 
alike forgotten, and Ursula watched and listened 
alone. 

The dreary hours rolled on in unbroken 
silence, except when she herself moved to re- 
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plenisli the fire or look out into the darkness. 
By and bye the faint grey light came creeping 
through the mist ; the wind rose, and gradually 
the vapours rolled aside, and the far hills might 
be dimly seen against the sky. Ursula went out 
once more to look and listen, and presently her 
strained ear caught a faint sound very far oflf. 
Nearer and nearer it came — a sound of feet tread- 
ing the path that wound upward from the valley. 
Could they be bringing news of the master that 
way? She went to the edge of the hill and 
looked over. Hacco and a man she did not know 
were carrying a rude litter, on which lay stretched, 
pale and senseless, the figure of Jerome Fauster. 
Ursula thought the worst had happened, and that 
her little ones were orphans indeed ; but she kept 
down her trouble, and motioned to the men to 
come into the tower. She lifted the sleeping 
Bernard from his bed, carried him upstairs, and 
laid him down so softly as scarcely to disturb his 
sleep ; then she helped to place Jerome on Ber- 
nard's bed, and began trying to restore him to 
life. She felt that his heart still beat, so she 
hoped he would recover, but he looked like one 
dead. 
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^* How was it ? Where did you find him ? " 
she asked, glancing at the man who had helped 
Hacco to carry the litter. 

**I was half asleep this morning at dawn, 
mistress," he said, ^* when I heard a knocking at 
the door of the outhouse where I sleep, down in 
the Valley of the Cross. It was of no use to call 
out, so I got up and went to the door, and there 
I found this poor fellow here," pointing to Hacco. 
" As you know, he could not tell me what he 
wanted in words, but I soon found I must go with 
him, and so I did. He was shivering with cold, 
and had but little clothes upon him, so I lent him 
some of mine. He took me to where this gentle- 
man lay all in a heap under the cliff, having fallen, 
as it seemed, from the narrow path above ; and 
no wonder, for the fog was so thick we had a 
hard matter to find our way. This poor soul 
here had stripped himself of his warm clothing 
to cover his master. I fetched a litter, and we 
brought the gentleman up by the other side of the 
mountain, the dwarf showing the way. Shall I 
fetch the doctor for you, mistress ? " 

Ursula thanked him warmly, and would have 
given him money ; but he refused, and took his 
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departure. Ursula continued to chafe Jerome's 
hands and bathe his forehead, but he remained 
insensible, and she noticed presently that Hacco 
still Stood near, shivering from head to foot She 
rose and led him to the fire, offering him some of 
the warm soup she had kept ready all night. He 
drank it, and looked gratefully at her ; then told 
her on his fingers how he had sought all night 
for his master, and found him at last with Lion's 
help ; how he had covered Jerome with his coat, 
and sat near him till dawn, and then found his 
way to a farm for help, Jerome had shown no 
sign of life from the time Hacco found him. 
Ursula bade the poor dwarf rest, and took her 
place by Jerome, By and bye the doctor came, 
looking very grave when he examined his patient, 
for the hurt was very serious, and it was doubtful 
whether Jerome would ever wake from his swoon. 
When Ursula stood by the children's bed a 
few hours later, she looked so grave and sad that 
they knew there was bad news of their father. 
They moved about with hushed voices and soft 
steps, scarcely daring to ask what had happened. 
She told them, however, as gently as she could, 
and a short time afterwards Jerome opened his 
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eyes and spoke a few words that showed he knew 
where he was and who were near him. In a few 
days his real state was known. He had received 
an injury which would probably make him a life- 
long invalid ; for months he must lie still and be 
waited upon like an infant, but he would probably 
live on, and after a time be free from pain. All 
this the doctor said to Ursula, and when he was 
gone, Jerome insisted on its being repeated to 
him. He turned paler than ever while he lis- 
tened, then looking up with a smile, said — 

*' Never mind, Ursula. Thank God I I have 
finished my great work I " 

But there was yet a greater work for Jerome 
to do. He had to learn to bear patiently long 
days and weeks and months of confinement to his 
bed and constrained idleness — restlessness of body 
and mind, without the power of employing either. 
He had to learn to submit his human will to 
Gk>d's divine will — a harder work than any he 
had yet striven to accomplish. 

The children's lives were much changed now. 
The father, whom they used scarcely to see, was 
now always among them, for he could not be 
moved from the place where he had first been 
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laid after Hs accident^ and Bernard now slept on 
the coucb in the upper chamher among the great 
brazen instruments and piles of books. Ursula 
had plenty of work upon her hands ; but the little 
ones helped her as much as they could^ and soon 
became very handy in waiting upon their father. 
^He liked to have them round him. Hitherto he 
had never taken much notice of any children. 
He had believed a child to be an animal far less 
amusing than a dog or a kitten, and much more 
mischievous, and he was surprised to find how 
thoughtful even Bernard could be, and how 
sensibly all the three would answer when he was 
well enough to talk to them. For their parts, they 
became less and less shy with him; and in the 
long winter evenings, when his bed was drawn 
to the fireside, they would ask him questions that 
led to his telling them wonderful things from the 
stores of knowledge laid up in his brain ; things 
that sometimes kept Bernard awake thinking, 
when the stars twinkled in the frosty air, or the 
Tnoon peeped into his lofty chamber. The faith- 
ful Hacco took charge of the invalid at night, 
with a string tied round his own and his master's 
wrist, that he might be easily wakened if required; 
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and Lion lay across tlie doorway^ soletnnlj un- 
dertaking the guardianship of the whole fan^ily. 

The winter proved a very severe one, and the 
path up the mountain was often impassable for 
days together. Now and then the old priest 
made his way to the tower, and cheered all the 
dwellers there by his kind words, but Ursula was 
seldom able to take the children to the church in 
the valley. The little girls were tender and deli- 
cate, and they could not bear exposure to the 
biting cold ; but Bernard braved it well, and did 
much to help Hacco, breaking the ice on the pool, 
and bringing the great frozen lumps to melt by 
the fire, sawing wood for fuel, and bringing fag- 
gots up from the larch-wood. The poor dwarf 
had never been the same, since the night of his 
master's accident. Perhaps the exposure to the 
damp chill air, when he had stripped himself of 
his coat to cover Jerome, or the violent eflfort of 
carrying the litter up the steep, had done him harm* 
He would not complain, and went about his work 
as usual ; but Ursula saw that he was weak and 
often weary, and she tried to spare him as much 
as she could, and set aside many a portion of soup 
or hot porridge for him to eat in the chimney- 
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comer when ^e came home from tending his 
goats* 

The family at the tower kept Christmas as 
cheerfully as they could. Jerome was still very 
helpless, but he no longer suflfered pain. There 
was snow everywhere, in the valley as well as on 
the hills; but the path was open, and Ursula, 
leaving Hacco and little Cora to attend to Jerome, 
took Bernard and Miriam to the church in the 
valley. The mule-driver came to meet them, his 
mule decked with brightly-coloured tassels and 
ribbons, and with feet rough-shod to prevent any 
accident on the snow, which was frozen hard and 
smooth as glass, and glistened in the sunshine 
with dazzling brightness. The bells sounded 
sweetly in the still air as the party went down 
the hill ; and when they reached the village they 
saw crowds of people trooping to church. Every- 
thing was bright and gay. The houses were 
adorned with green boughs and coloured streamers, 
and the church itself was like a bower, with wreaths 
of green leaves and scarlet berries wound about 
its pillars and hung on its walls. Bernard and 
Miriam joined in the Christmas hymn with the 
test, and in the prayers and thanksgivings ; and 
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listened attentively while the priest told the people 
why they should rejoice on the Lord's birth-day, 
and why the joy of that day gave brightness to 
the birth-day of every child that was bom into the 
world. When they reached the tower again, they 
found that Hacco had woven a wreath of glossy 
ivy leaves and black berries to hang over the 
door, and decked the room within with green 
boughs in honour of the day ; and when dinner 
wa. ready, the dwarf product with pride «>me 
potatoes grown in his garden, and served in a bowl 
carved by his own hand, with a pretty device of 
fem4eaves and grass. He had his reward in the 
delight of the children. 

Jerome watched all that passed with an 
amused smile, and often joined in the merriment 
around him. When the evening was closing in, 
and Ursula had drawn the curtains and bidden 
Hacco heap fresh logs on the fire, he suddenly 
said, " By the way, Ursula, what has become of 
my great work all this time V 

"I don't know anything about it. Master,'^ 
she replied ; " what is it like?'' 

" Like ! " he repeated, laughing ; " why, like a 
heap of waste paper to you, Ursula, such as you 
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would like to bum when the logs won't light up 
kindly in the morning, but precious as the apple 
of my eye to me, so I hope you'll spare them. 
They are tied together with a red string, and laid 
just within my desk. Will you fetch them ?" 

Ursula lighted a small lamp, and went up the 
winding stair, bidding Bernard follow hen 

" You shall carry the papers," she said to the 
boy, as she took the packet from his father's desk. 
*' May-be they're precious as gold, and one day 
you'll like to think you had them in your hand," 

Bernard carried them to his father, who patted 
the boy's head as he took them from him and said, 
" Who knows, Bernard, but you may be proud 
some day to call yourself Jerome Fauster's 
son?" 

" I am proud of it now,'' Bernard said stur- 
dily; and Ursula smiled and whispered that he 
was a good child. Jerome held the packet in 
his hand. 

" I will not untie the string,'^ he said, presently. 
" I have done my best. This is the fruit of my 
life's labour, and it shall go forth to the world as 
it is. Let it go, Ursula, and let us be content with 
whatever comes of it, praise or blame, belief or 
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scorn. Bring me paper and wax, and let me pack 
up my treasure with my own poor hands ; then 
give me pen and ink to write the address, and to- 
morrow let Hacco take it down to the post-master, 
and it will be sent away, like some little boat that 
leaves the shore and wanders out on the great, 
wide, boundless sea. Will it be wrecked and 
sunk, or will it come back with a precious freight T 
Ursula could not answer, for she did not in 
the least understand what he meant; but she 
brought him all the things he had asked for, and 
he made up his parcel and gave it into her care. 
To her, a bundle of papers, with many a blot, did 
no. ^, in .pite of her speech to Beni^d, 
likely to be of much service either to her master 
and his children, or to the worid in general ; how- 
ever, they should be sent as desired, and if ever 
any good came of them, so much the better. 
Then they all drew closer round the fire, and 
sang old songs and carols, in which Jerome now 
and then joined, and after supper he told them 
stories of his own childhood, when he wandered 
among the hills and was light of foot as the moun- 
tain-goat. It was a pleasant evening, and Ber- 
nard at last went singing upstairs to his lofty 
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chamber. He would never forget this Christmas 
day so long as he lived. 

As time passed on, it was found that Jerome's 
hurt was far less serious than had been supposed 
at first, and it was believed that when spring 
came he would be able to walk again. Mean- 
time Ursula had no further trouble about the 
children's lessons, for it was their father's delight 
to hear them read, and to teach them such things 
as he thought they could understand. They liked 
to cluster round his bed, and listen to him, when 
he tried to put into simple words some of the 
learning with which his own mind was stored. 
Still Ursula longed for the spring. She did not 
like to trouble Jerome about her anxieties, but 
she thought Hacco grew weaker, and his work 
was almost too much for his strength. 

** You must help Hacco as much as you can, 
Bernard,'' she said one day, when out of Jerome's 
hearing. "I do not think the poor fellow is 
strong, and I aim sure he often suflFers." 

Little Cora overheard the words, and they 
filled her with pity for the poor dwarf. She and 
Miriam were fond of him, and had knitted warm 
stockings for him quite early in the winter, there- 
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by calling forth an uncoutt show of wonder and 
thankfulness; and now Cora longed to let him 
know she was sorry for his pain and weakness. 
She would go near him in the evening when he 
was resting on his settle by the fire, not busy with 
his carving or basket-making as of old, but list- 
less and weary, with his blue eyes fixed on the 
blaze ; and, nestling down beside him, would pat 
his rough cheek with her tender little hand, or 
coax him to look at pictures with her. The book 
of sacred pictures was the one he liked best, for 
among them was that which Ursula had once 
shown him, of the great Physician who healed 
the sick, and " made the deaf to hear, and the 
dumb to speak." 

The lingering spring came at last, and once 
more the snow melted from the mountains, and 
the valleys were bright with leaves and blossoms. 
Jerome was already beginning to try his strength 
and move slowly and cautiously across the room. 
There was little doubt that he would soon be 
well, but it would be long before he could walk 
upstairs, and he still occupied Bernard's bed, 
while the boy slept in the upper chamber. Hacco 
again brought his goats up the hill, instead of 
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milking them in the shed as he had done in the 
winter ; but he moved slowly as he mounted the 
steep path from the larch-wood, and if the goats 
strayed) it was not he but Bernard who chased 
them home again. 

One morning, about this time, a stranger came 
up the path from the valley and stopped before 
the tower. Ursula saw him firsts and came out to 
ask his business. She saw that he looked like 
one who had travelled far, and that he carried a 
letter in his hand. 

"I am come in search of Master Jerome 
Fauster, the great astronomer,^' said the stranger, 
in reply to Ursula's question. *' They told me in 
the valley that he was living up here." 

" He is here within," said Ursula, inviting the 
stranger to enter; and as he did so, he saw 
Jerome lying on his couch, slate in hand, giving 
a lesson in numbers to his three children. The 
stranger took off his cap respectfully as he came 
near, and Jerome looked up and begged to be 
excused for not rising, as he was stUl an invalid. 

'* I am the bearer of a letter which will tell its 
own tale," said the stranger, handing Jerome a 
folded paper with a huge seal upon it. Little 
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Cora was ready to cry. There was something so 
solemn in the whole scene, it reminded her of 
stories she had heard of people receiving their 
death-warrants in prison, and she was afraid there 
might be bad news for her father. He, however, 
broke the seal, and his face grew very bright as 
he read the letter. 

"Thank God!" he exclaimed, "you have 
brought me good news, sir. The king is very 
gracious to me. Ursula " — and he turned to the 
good old nurse who was anxiously looking on — 
*' Ursula, it is well you did not light your fire with 
the blotted papers. My little boat has come back 
to land with a goodly freight I In plain words, 
the king has sent me a noble appointment in the 
city that was so long my home, and all because 
he has read the contents of the packet which 
Bernard brought downstairs to me on Christmas 
night" 

By degrees the children understood that their 
father was now known and acknowledged to be 
one of the most learned men in the land, and that 
he was to be made Professor in the college, whose 
dark walls they used to pass when they lived in 
the city, They knew they must leave the tower 
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on the mountain for a very diflferent home, and 
this grieved them, for they had begun to love the 
old place and to enjoy the life they led there, 
Ursula's cares were lightened, for the master 
would now be able to provide for his children. 
Bernard would go to the college, and the little 
girls would be taught all that ladies ought to 
learii. The little ones tried to explain to Hacco 
all the changes that were coming, but the only 
thing they could make him understand was, that 
they were going away from the tower, and this 
thought made his great blue eyes fill with teara. 
In vain they added that wherever they went he 
and Lion must go also. He only shook his head 
sadly and pointed down to the valley, as if he 
would say that he could not leave the place 
where his old master lay. The preparations 
Ursula was making for departure increased 
Hacco's grief, and she knew not how to comfort 
him. Little Cora succeeded best with her simple, 
loving ways, and it was only when near her that 
hia face wore any of its former brightness. 

Bernard and Miriam were very open and fear- 
less with their father now, and they one day even 
confessed to him their visit to the Valley of the 
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Cross. He shuddered when he learnt that they 
had ventured twice along the dangerous path by 
the precipice, and thanked God for their escape. 

*' I used to go there often as a boy/' he added, 
" and down to the ruined church ; but I had never 
been there since I came back, till that evening 
when I fell. My task being finished, I had a 
longing to go and look at the old place, and the 
mist came upon me suddenly as I crept along the 
narrowest part of the way. I think the path 
broke away and fell with me. I only reraember 
feeling I was going — and then a horrible crash — 
and no more, till I opened my eyes here in this 
room." 

Ursula had promised to take Bernard and 
Miriam by the safer way to the Valley of the 
Cross once more; and one bright day they set 
forth, Bernard astride on the mule, and his sister 
on a cushion behind him, with her arms clasped 
round his waist. The path that wound round the 
eastern side of the moimtain was much longer 
than the one by the precipice, and old Ursula was 
glad to stop and rest several times by the way ; 
but at length the party stood before the great 
door of the ruin, and the mule-driver pulled at 
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the rope and made the bell ring out loudly. The 
children looked up, expecting to see the bright 
face peep over the wall, but there was no sign of 
it ; only the bolts were drawn back and the door 
swung open by a grey-headed man, who bade 
them enter, Ursula lifted the children from the 
mule and went in with them. The old man, who 
was Peter the gardener, had been mowing the 
grass, and was^ now sweeping it into heaps; and 
near him, busily loading a little cart with the 
scented grass, was the little girl with the rosy 
face and golden hair, whom Bernard and Miriam 
had seen long ago. She stopped in the very act 
of lifting an armful of grass, shook back her loose 
locks, and fixed her eyes on the new comers, whom 
she instantly recognised. Dropping her load, she 
went forward and gave them welcome. 

*' We are going far, far away,'' said Mmam, 
*^ and we wanted to see you once more.'* 

"You did not come by that dreadful path, 
did you?" asked the little girl. " Some one fell 
down there last autumn. It was after my mother 
and I were gone away, but Peter told us a poor 
dwarf came and fetched him to carry the gentle- 
man home to a tower on the mountain. I was 
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afraid it must be your father that fell down, was 
it?" 

Miriam told her the story, while Bernard 
shook hands with Peter, and Ursula thanked the 
old man for the help he had given her master. 
Then the little girl took the children and Ursula 
to see her mother, and that pale grave lady spoke 
kindly to them, and made them rest and take 
some food in her pretty cottage. By and bye 
Bernard was again lifted on the mule, with his 
sister behind him, and they rode slowly away, 
often looking back to the place where the little 
girl and her mother still stood, waving their hands 
in sign of farewell, till a turn of the path shut out 
from their sight for ever the peaceful Valley of 
the Cross. 

The time of departure was very near. First 
came strange men from a distance and carried 
oflF, with extreme care, Jerome's brazen instru- 
ments and precious books to his new home. 
Then some of the furniture was to go, but the 
good priest begged hard that Jerome and his 
children would come to his house in the valley 
for a few days, while Ursula made her arrange- 
ments and packed the goods for removal ; and this 

G 
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plan was agreed to. All this time poor Hacco 
drooped more and more. To all the little ones 
could say in the finger-language, which even 
Cora now understood well, and to all Ursula's 
attempts to cheer him, he only replied by a sad 
smile and shake of the head, or by pointing down 
to the valley. One thing he made quite clear to 
them, and that was his determination not to go 
away from his old home. Ursula consulted her 
master upon the subject, and Jerome replied, " If 
you find him still so determined when we are gone 
down to the valley, leave such things as will 
make him comfortable in the lowest room of the 
tower, and let him keep his dog and his goats, and 
I will give our good friend the priest money to 
supply him with anything he needs, so long as 
the poor faithful creature lives." 

It was on a lovely day in early summer that the 
family left the home that had sheltered them for 
nearly two years. They stood some time on the 
platform before it, sad and silent in spite of all 
their bright hopes. Nothing was moving in the 
blue sky, except one great eagle, that now and 
then swept downward towards the slopes where 
white flocks were scattered over the tender green. 
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Not a cloud hung over the hill-tops, and the tower 
itself was flooded with sunshine. Jerome gave a 
long, lingering look all round, and then called to 
his children to come away, and mounted a mule 
that was waiting for him^ for he could not yet 
walk down the steep. Ursula came out and lifted 
Bernard on a second mule, which was led by their 
old fiiend the mule-driver. Miriam sat behind 
her brother, for the little girla had now outgrown 
their panniersj and Cora was to go down in 
Ursula's arms. Hacco stood leaning against the 
door-post, with large tears rolling down his 
cheeks. Little Cora took his hand to try to com- 
fort him, and put up her face for a kiss. The 
poor dwarf sank down on the door-step, hiding 
bis face, and Ursula took Cora in her arms and 
carried her away, the child crying bitterly at 
thought of Hacco's grief. 

" I shall go back to him to-morrow morning, 
my lamb," said Ursula, soothing her; *'I told 
poor Hacco I was coming back in the morning, and 
111 tell him to come down to the valley and see my 
little Cora.^' The priest received his guests kindly, 
and even Cora soon grew cheerful and amused 
with the strangeness of everything round her. 
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Early the next morning Ursula returned to the 
mountain, to prepare the furniture to be brought 
away. AU was quiet about the tower as she 
drew near, and the door was still closed. 

" Hacco sleeps late in his sorrow, poor fellow/' 
she said to herself, taking from her pocket a little 
loaf that the children had sent for his breakfast, 
and rejoicing in the thought of the pleasure which 
their kind attention would give him. She knocked 
at the door, and was answered only by a low growl 
from the masti£Fl 

" How foolish I am," she said, laughing ; 
"Hacco can't hear a knock;" so she tried the 
door, and found it was not locked or barred, but 
opened to her touch. Yet she could not enter, 
for Hacco had drawn his bed across the doorway, 
so as to defend the entrance ; and there he lay, 
with Lion on the floor on the other side of him. 
The dog looked up into Ursula's face and whined ; 
there was grief in his eyes. She began to tremble, 
she knew not why; but seeing the dwarf still 
slept, she laid her hand on his arm to waken him, 
and leaned forward so that she could see his face. 
Then she trembled more and more, for she saw 
that the poor dwarf slept the sleep from which in 
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this world there could be no more awakening. 
Poor faithful Hacco was dead. 

Ursula closed the door, leaving Lion to keep 
watch, and went sorrowfully down the mountain 
to tell her master what had happened, and to 
break the news to the children as gently as she 
could* Jerome was touched to the heart, and the 
little ones were loud in their grief. Ursula had ex- 
pected such an event, but not so soon, or she would 
not have left the poor dwarf to meet death with 
only his faithful dog beside him. Good old Lion 
was a greater pet than ever now, and he was to 
go away to the city with the children. Before 
many days, the poor dwarf was buried beside his 
old master ; and Jerome ordered that on the white 
cross at the head of his grave should be inscribed 
the words, '' Hacco, a good and faithful servant." 
And now it was time to say farewell to the old 
priest, with whom the white goat was left in re- 
membrance of Hacco, while the others of the flock 
were distributed among the poor. All Ursula's 
work was done at the tower, and the old place 
was left to solitude and decay. When they lost 
sight of the good priest, who stood bareheaded at 
his door to watch them go, the children fixed their 
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eyes on their old home till the road, turning away 
into another valley, hid it from their view; and soon 
their thoughts were busy with the new scenes to 
which they were hastening. 

This is the real story of Jerome Fauster, and 
how he left the tower on the mountain. He lived 
long in the city, and his children had children of 
their own before he was taken from among them. 
He was honoured in his lifetime, and his bronze 
statue was set up in the market-place when he 
died. 



THE FORTUNES OF MIKE LACY. 



i^ngtfBOUT a hundred years ago, a youth named 
Phil Murphy determined to leave Ire- 
, land, and emigrate to America. Several 
reasons induced him to decide on this 
step. He waa one of a large family, 
and his father's cabin waa very small; 
he liked good fare, and the supply even 
of potatoes was often scanty ; he had no love for 
digging, and was too young and strong to beg. 
Moreover, he had heard wonderful tales of the 
wealth and comfort of the lands beyond sea, and 
he longed for a share of both ; so, with golden 
visions of the future" luring him on, he took leave 
of his ragged parents and barefooted brothers and 
sisters, and turned his back on the hovel that had 
sheltered his infancy, with a small bundle in one 
hand, and a stout tbom-stick in the other. 
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^ Good4)3re, me tcg:,^' mwA Ms father^ ^ «dver 
foi^gafclhe (mld.eomrtluy. Wlmi ye'i6.a g«jirt rich 
man, {Ksad iis ward, and thmk d® ficom -flf the 
place where ye were reared." 

" And Phil, darling added his weeping mother, 
"don't forget yer prayers. Night and day the 
ould mother 11 be pray in' for ye here." 

Phil made many promises, and walked away 
with a heavy heart, stopping at the top of the 
hill to take a last look of his home, and wave a 
farewell to his mother, who still stood crying on 
the doorstep, with a troop of wild-looking child- 
ren round her. He turned away at last with 
tears in his own eyes, vowing that when the 
days of riches and grandeur came, his mother 
should sit on an arm-chair in the chimney-comer 
like any queen, and not do another day's work so 
long as she lived. 

Phil's golden dreams were never realised, and 
never again did he see his mother's face. In his 
ignorance, he took passage in a vessel bound for 
Newfoundland ; and after a three weeks' passage 
in rough weather, he arrived in sight of that island. 
The barren, rock-bound coast was very unlike the 
Eden his imagination had pictured ; but he had 
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suflFered so many miseries at sea, that lie was 
thankful to get on shore at any price, and he had 
no inclination at present for another long voyage, 
such as would carry him to a fairer land and 
milder climate. At the age of ninety-two, Phil 
Murphy was still alive, and still a dweller in New- 
foundland, a hale old man, but quite blind. His 
was a long life, with few events to disturb its 
quiet course. He married rather late, and his 
wife, twenty years younger than himself, was the 
tender attendant on his old aga Of the six chil- 
dren that had been bom to him, none were near 
him now. One son was a settler in Canada, 
another a clerk in New York; the third had 
become an artilleryman, and was on the other 
side of the globe ; and the fourth was a sailor on 
board a man-of-war on a distant station. One 
daughter had gone with her husband home to 
the old country, and the youngest and dearest of 
all had for years been in her grava Yet the old 
couple were not quite alone in their poor home. 
A grandson, Michael or Mike Lacy, the orphan 
child of their dead daughter, brightened their 
lives with his merriment and affection, and was 
the darling and joy of their hearts. 
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Very unlike an English village was the little 
seaside settlement in which old Phil Murphy had 
made his home. A dozen or two of wooden 
houses, or tilts, as they are called, were scattered 
here and there on an uneven ledge of rocks, below 
which steep cliflFs sank abruptly to the sea ; while 
at the back, the land rose into lofty hills clothed 
in dwarf woods of fir and birch trees. In a 
sheltered nook, just protected by an arm of the 
hill on one side and a lump of rock on the other, 
was perched a little chapel, to which the congre- 
gation was summoned at certain times, not by a 
bell, but by a flag hoisted on a pole that had been 
reared on the highest point, so as to be visible 
from the few dwellings on the wild shores of the 
bay that trended away to the right and left. 
Beside the chapel was a schoolhouse, where 
twenty or thirty children learned to read and 
write. No clergyman resided within ten miles of 
the place, so that the services at the chapel were 
only occasional ; and the hoisting of the flag on a 
fine summer's day, was the signal for many a boat 
to come across the water from distant points of 
the coast, and from an island, on which was a 
group o/iishing-huts, not far away. 
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The largest house was the inn, where, in 
summer-time, parties from the town of St. Johns 
sometimes stopped to put up their carriages while 
they rambled over the hills; or where, even in 
winter, the best room was occasionally required 
for parties who came in sleighs, and brought 
luncheon with them, or were satisfied with the 
dried salmon or ham and eggs which the house 
afforded. The innkeeper also kept a provision 
and clothing store, and was in all ways the great 
man of the place : owning a cart in which he 
frequently visited the town to fetch goods for 
sale, and being also the possessor of three or 
four tishing-boals, and several stages whereon 
cod-fish were dried. 

Old Phil Murphy^s . cottage was but a small 
place, not much larger than the hovel in Ireland, 
which had sheltered his infancy ; but his wife, 
who was an Englishwoman, had a taste for clean- 
liness and comfort, and made the dwelling look 
its best. There was one tolerably large room, 
with a wide chimney having seats on each side, 
whence, looking upward through the smoke, one 
might get a glimpse of the sky and the stars. 
Under each of these seat^ ^«i.^ ^ \\g;w^^^"^ ^^"5- 
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winter use, according to the common custom of the 
country. From the principal room, a door led into 
the small chamber where the old people slept, and 
besides this there was no more accommodation, 
except a lumber-closet and a shed for wood. Mike 
spread his bed at night in the house-place, summer 
and winter alike. 

One fine day in July, when sea and sky were 
equally blue, Mike Lacy, a curly-headed boy of 
twelve years old, tempted his old grandfather to 
come and sit in a sheltered nook among the 
rocks, and enjoy the warm sunshine. 

" There, grandfather," said the boy, when the 
old man was settled ; " aVt you glad you came 
out? It's a pity to sit in the chimney-corner 
such a day as this is." 

The old man smiled as he answered — 

" The sun warms me, Mike, and so does the 
fire, and I can't see either the one or the other. 
But I like this place, boy ; I like to hear the water 
washing the cliffs down below — the old sound 
that I've been used to hear all my life.^' 

Mike looked out over the bay dotted with 
fishing-boats, and then at the old man's sightless 
ej^es. He could not talk about beautiful scenery. 
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nor understand why the sight of it gave him 
pleasure; but he felt strongly at that moment 
that it was a misfortune to be blind. 

" All the boats must be out," continued the 
old man. "How is it that Mr. Scanlan didn't 
want ye to-day, Mike?" 

"There was no room for me," the boy 
answered, with a sigh. " There were men enough 
to fill all the boats to-day, so Mr. Scanlan said I 
must wait till next time. It was hard work yes- 
terday to pull in the lines fast enough, and get 
them baited again. We never stopped hauling a 
minute all the day, grandfather ; and in our boat 
we caught eight hundred fish, prime ones as ever 
you saw." 

'' Good news for the poor, Mike. I always 
liked the cod-fishery best, though in my young 
days I was a ready hand for the sealing too. But 
we've had good reason to remember the dangers 
of the seal-fishery, Mike," continued the old man, 
sighing. 

"Yes, I know," answered the boy; "it was 
going after the seals that my father was drowned. 
Grannie never likes me to ask about it ; will you 
tell me how it happened, grandfather ?" The old 
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man laid his thin hand on the boy's head, as he 
replied- 

" Your grandmother doesn't like to think of 
that time, Mike. Don't ask her any more, and 
I'll tell you all I can. Your father, Pat Lacy, 
was a fine lad with a blithe step and a laughing 
eye, when he married our darlin' Margaret. Ah, 
but she was the beauty I not one of 'em all was 
like our Margaret. We lived at St. Johns then, 
and the Lacys had a cabin close by, so we saw 
them every day ; and by and bye, when you came 
into the world, grannie would run in whenever 
she got a chance, just to dandle the baby, and 
help our pretty Margaret. You were but six 
months old when the time came round for the 
sealers to go out, and Pat and my son Mike Mur- 
phy were to go in the same brig. The winter 
had been a bitterly cold one, and the harbour was 
all frozen over, so that they had to cut the ice 
with saws to make a passage for the vessels to 
get out. The weather was bright and fine, and 
they all worked with a will ; so one day in March, 
everything was ready, and a fleet of sealers went 
out together, flags flying, guns firing, and crowds 
to see them go, all cheerin' till they were hoarse. 
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You'll see St. Johns one day, Mike. The har- 
bour there is long and narrow, with the town on 
the north shore, sloping upwards. Just at the 
south-east corner there's a passage they call the 
Narrows, between high hills out into the open 
sea. The ice was firm all the way out to the end 
of the Narrows ; but the wind helped the men as 
they hauled at the ropes, to drag the vessels 
through the channel, and the harbour was soon 
clear of them all. 

*' Grannie and I took our Margaret, with her 
baby (that was you, Mike), to live with us while 
her husband was gone. There was our son Mike's 
little bed-place for her, and grannie thought it would 
be better for her than frettin' her poor heart out 
alone. Pat brought her over in the momin' before 
he went aboard the brig. I don't know how it was, 
but she seemed dazed-like, and hardly spoke 
when he rattled on about the fine time they'd 
have, and the big purse of money he'd get for her 
before the summer was ended. She just looked, 
looked at him, as if she only half knew what he 
said, only she held his hand tight, and wouldn't 
let him go. Her mother went and took the baby 
from her. *Come, Margaret,' she said^ ^tia^^x. 
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let them lay blame to Pat for being behind his 
time. Give him a kiss, and let him go/ Then 
she was up in a minute clingin' to his neck, with 
one or two big, heavy sobs. ' God bless you, 
little woman,' says Pat ; ' it is but for a little 
while ;' and he put her gently down in her chair, 
and went out Grannie laid the baby in her arms, 
and Margaret cried quietly for awhile, and then 
wiped her eyes, and went out in front of the cabin, 
and watched the vessels going out. I could see 
her from the ice down below, and grannie stood 
beside her; but before the brig got out of the 
channel, Margaret went into the house and shut 
the door. My son told me long after, that he 
heard Pat mutter to himself, * She can't look at 
us, the darlin'," as he lost sight of her; and then 
he went about his work more willin' and eager 
than any of 'em. 

" That was a grand year for the seals !" con- 
tinued the old man. " Some of the vessels came 
in within a month, with heavy cargoes of five and 
six thousand pelts, and unloaded and went out 
again for more. Pat's vessel was not one of these, 
but we knew she had been seen in the middle of 
April, all hands well, and three thousand pelts on 
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board, so we expected her at the end of the month. 
There's a path along the hillside towards the mouth 
of the harbour, leading to a rock they call the 
Chain-rock, because, in the war time, a chain wap 
fastened to it, to be stretched across the Narrows, 
if the enemy came. When you go to St. Johns, 
Mike, tell them to show you that puth among the 
stones. You'll see a niche in the hillside, just 
above the Chain-rock, and a flat bit of stone that 
looks as if it was meant for a seat. Many and 
many a time that spring, a little grey figure, with 
a baby in her arms, stole along that stony path 
through the snow, and sat by the hour in the 
shelter, with her weary eyes lookin' out over 
the sea. It was our pretty Margaret, wearyin' 
for her husband. She never complained, or 
troubled any body, but she grew very still in 
her ways, and had a look like one that feels sor- 
row a little way off. Grannie used to follow her 
out to the rock, and coax her home again, tellin' 
her the cold would hurt the baby, and then she 
would get up and sigh and come away. It was 
no use to tell her she was makin' a trouble before 
there was need : we'd had good news of Pat, and 
he'd be home in no time at all. She wouldn't 
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argue with us, but only gave a sad smile, and 

went back to her look-out place. She wasn't 

there, though, when the brig came in. One 

mornin' early, when Grannie was layin' out the 

breakfast, and Margaret had just put her crowin' 

baby into my arms, my son Mike opened the door 

and came in, as white as a sheet, and shakin' from 

head to foot. Grannie gave a cry and ran to him, 

but Margaret stood as if she had been turned into 

stone. I called out to him to know where was 

Pat, but he never answered, only flung himself 

on a settle, and covered up his face and sobbed. 

Then Margaret moved up close to him, and laid 

her poor little hand on his arm. ' Where did he 

die?' she said, quite calm and steady; ^ tell me 

where it was.' The shock of seeing her like that, 

made Mike give over sobbing, and he told us all 

that he knew. Sure enough, Pat was dead and 

gone a month and more. One night in April the 

brig got hampered in the^ice, and the men jumped 

overboard with gaffs and pokers to clear a way for 

her. It was starlight when they began, and they 

could see well enough, but by and bye the clouds 

got up, and a fog came on, and word was given for 

all to come aboard. The captain called out the 
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names as they came on deck, but Pat Lacy was 
missing. He must have slipped off unawares, 
and they never saw sign of him again. They 
did all they could, but it was no use ; they 
couldn't get him back from that cold hungry 
sea that was moanin' about the ice. That was 
the end of your father, Mike, a fine brave fellow 
as ever stepped.'^ 

Mike was silent for awhile, thinking of the 
lonely ship among the ice, with fog around her 
and darkness overhead, and the poor sailor sink- 
ing unseen in the dreary waters. 

" Thank you, grandfather," he said, at length. 
" It was a sad way to die, and a sad story for 
poor mother to hear. Tell me about her." 

" There's not much to tell," replied the old 
man, with a voice that trembled slightly. " Her 
sorrow was very quiet, and we seldom saw her 
cry. But she used to steal away to her old seat 
on the stone, where she'd sat so often in spring, 
and look out over the sea, as she rocked her baby 
to sleep. The Governor's lady, that was then, 
found her there one day, and talked to her and 
admired the baby ; and after that, she used to go 
up to Government House to do needle^o\it^ ^^ 
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they said ; but I believe the young ladies liked 
to play with the child, and they all felt a pity for 
our Margaret. She lived with us always now, 
for my son Mike went away to be a man-of-war's 
man, and Margaret had his little berth in the 
tilt. You used to come back rigged out in all 
manner of fine things that the ladies made for 
you, my boy, but never a bit did our Margaret 
cheer up. Grannie firetted to see her so sad and 
wasted, and asked me to move away from St. 
Johns, to try if a new place would do better; 
so, next fall, we came hither. It was no use, 
Mike, for the heart of her was broken/' 

The old man ceased to speak, and Mike sat 
silently at his feet, looking out over the sea, now 
so blue and sunny, and thinking of the tale he 
had heard. Then he began to wonder what his 
own life would be. Was he to be a fisherman 
all his days ? To go out among the terrible ice- 
islands, and the cold white fields, where the young 
seals cried like wailing children? He did not 
like the prospect ; but he was interrupted in his 
speculations by the old man, who wished to go 
home and rest in his arm-chair. Mike led his 
grandfather carefully along the rude path to the 
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tUt, and then was free to follow his own inclina- 
tions, which led him first towards the inn. The 
landlady called to him from the open door, and 
handing out a basket, desired him to go and 
gather berries for a party of the quality from St. 
Johns, who were dining somewhere in the woods, 
and whose carriage he saw standing in the inn- 
yard. Mike was willing enough for the employ- 
ment, which suited the unusually thoughtful 
mood induced by his conversation with his grand- 
father ; and no one knew better than he where to 
look for the choicest wild fruit. Leaving the 
road beyond the village — the pretty road that 
came winding down the valley beside a sparkling' 
river — ^he turned to the right and began mount- 
ing the hill by the dry bed of a winter torrent, 
now forming a kind of rude stair up the side of 
the wooded hills. Such, indeed, were the only 
paths through the thickly-matted trees of low 
growth that clothed the heights. Here and there 
was a small patch clear of bushes, and carpeted 
with blossoms of a thousand colours. Into these 
the sun streamed hotly, drawing out the aromatic 
scent of the surrounding spruce firs ; and it was 
in some such place that Mike hoped to fi.wd ^^kSs. 
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• 

Strawberries. As he drew near a spot lie fancied 
none but himself knew, he thought he heard a 
sound, and paused to listen. He might well be 
startled, for in those still woods there are no 
rabbits, no squirrels, scarcely ever a bird. No 
hum of insect life breaks the oppressive silence 
of the Newfoundland noon-tide; and Mike re- 
membered a rumour, at which he had only 
laughed till now, of a wolf having been seen on 
one of the rocky paths in the wood. This was 
no wolf, however, for presently a clear, cheerful 
voice called out — 

" Stop, dittle boy ! Stand still just where you 
are for a minute I Don^t move an inch ! " 

Mike stopped in utter amazement, looking up 
and down, and around, for the speaker, but in 
vain. In two or three minutes, the same voice 
spoke again. 

" Now you may come up the path. We want 
you. Come along ; ^^ and a merry laugh sounded 
with the words, as the bewildered boy looked 
about him, open-mouthed ; " come straight up, 
and you will soon see us.'' 

Mike obeyed, and a few steps brought him to 
the green nest he had intended to visit, and which 
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he had hitherto always found lonely and still. 
Now, to his amazement, there were eight or ten 
ladies and gentlemen, of different ages, seated in 
a ring on the grass, a cloth spread in the centre, 
with dishes and glasses laid out upon it, and in 
one corner, heaped on fresh green leaves, all the 
wild strawberries he had hoped to find. He was 
quite dazzled by the scene — the ladies' pretty 
bright dresses, and the glitter of the glass and 
china in the sunshine, even the food, so unlike 
any he had ever seen — ^but presently he became 
conscious that some one was speaking to him, and 
taking off his cap he turned to listen. It Was the 
same voice that had called to him just before, and 
the speaker was a young lady with a bright kind 
face, and a smile that reassured Mike and made 
him feel quite easy. She held up a picture before 
his eyes, and he exclaimed with wonder as he 
recognised a view of the bay down below, with 
boats on its sunny waters, and the rocky island 
far away, while in front was a mass of grey 
rock, such as he had just passed, and a line 
of trees. Under the rock stood the figure of a 
boy, and as the young lady pointed to this, 
she exclaimed, " Now you see why I caUa.^ \^ 
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you to stop. I wanted to put you into ray 
picture." 

Mike felt quite confused at the honour that 
had been done him^ and, making a bow, prepared 
to retreat the way he had come ; but now several 
voices called to him to stop, and one of the gentle- 
men present handed him a jug, and asked if he 
would get some water from the river for a little 
girl who was thirsty. 

" Faix and I will, sir, with all the pleasure in 
life," answered Mike, as the little girl smiled and 
nodded to him. He had all sorts of confused 
thoughts in his head as he ran down the hill — 
recollections of stories his grandfather had told 
him of fames in the greenwood in old Ireland, 
which the old man more than half believed to be 
true. Mike felt that, if he had met that little girl 
alone, he might have thought she was some kind 
of spirit or angel, with her golden locks and soft 
eyes ; not a mere child like those he played with 
in the village ; but, as it was, she evidently be- 
longed to the other people who were there, and 
whom he knew to be ladies and gentlemen such 
as he had often seen before. He had very soon 
dipped the jug in the stream and carried it, drop- 
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ping as little water by the way as lie could, up to 
the gay party. The little girl smiled and nodded 
again when she saw him, and the others praised 
his diligence. The young lady who had drawn 
the picture, heaped some dainties on a plate and 
handed them to Mike, with her gracious smile, 
but he hesitated to eat them, and presently took 
courage to say, " Might I put them in my hand- 
kercher, miss, and take them to grandfather ?" 

" No ; eat what you have there," replied the 
young lady, " and I will give you more for your 
grandfather." 

Then a few questions brought out all Mike's 
little history, of which his head had been very 
full that day, since his talk with the old man. 
The young lady listened with interest, and made 
him tell her exactly where old Phil Murphy's tilt 
was situated ; then giving him sundry good things 
to carry home, she said — 

" Tell him the Governor will come and see 
him this afternoon. That tall gentleman there is 
the Governor,'' she continued, smiling at Mike's 
amazement, " and I am sure he would like to see 
the oldest man in Newfoundland." 

Mike hardly stayed to speak his thanks^ Wt 
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flew home witli the wonderful news that the 
Governor was coming. Grannie was more excited 
by the intelligence than old Phil. She insisted on 
Mike's dressing himself in his Sunday clothes and 
washing his face and hands, and she made her 
little cabin even more neat than usual. She would 
have had Mike sit still in-doors, for fear of mis- 
haps, but that was impossible. He could not rest, 
but went scrambling over the rocks, hoping to 
catch a glimpse of the strangers. He could not 
see them; for some were gone ^own under the 
cod-flakes to make a sketch of the waterfall, 
where the little river tumbled headlong over the 
cliff into the sea, and some were not yet tired of 
the woods. 

The village was very quiet, as nearly all of 
the men were out fishing, and most of the children 
had just gone to afternoon school, where Mike 
would have gone too, but for the expected visit. 
Two or three women stood gossipping in the sun ; 
poor Nat Casey, who had been ill, was sitting on 
the step of his own door, and two carpenters were 
putting a new railing round the churchyard. One 
of the women was Norah Tobin, a widow, whose 
husband had perished, like Mike's father, in the 
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ice, leaving her with an only child, a little Norah, 
who was the darling of the village. The little 
one was tired of standing still while her mother 
chatted with her friends, and catching sight of 
her frequent playmate Mike, she set of in pursuit. 
Mike's back was towards her, and he was ab- 
sorbed in the search for the strangers, so he knew 
nothing, till, roused by a scream from Mrs. Tobin, 
he turned and saw little Norah disappear over the 
edge of the cliff. There was a rush towards the 
spot whence the child had fallen. The carpenters 
threw down their tools and flew to see if thiey 
could be of use, poor sick Nat Casey ran faster 
than he had done for many a day, and the women 
came wringing their hands and screaming for help. 
Mike ran like the rest, but, unlike them, he re- 
tained his presence of mind. Lying on his face, 
and looking down over the edge of the cliff, he 
saw that the child's frock had caught on a project- 
ing piece of rock, and that thus her fall had been 
stayed for the present ; her face was upturned 
and her head supported by a narrow ledge, so that 
she could not see the waves beating against the 
cliff forty or fifty feet below. That white terri- 
fied little face was sad enough to see^ \i^^l W^^^ 
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had not time to look at it now. So long as tlie 
child did not struggle, and the threads of her 
frock held together, she would not fall; but 
already there was a rent which the strain of the 
child's weight was slowly enlarging, and if the 
frail web quite gave way, the weltering sea that 
was lapping the stones down below like a hungry 
wild beast, would swallow little Norah. The 
fishing-boats were too far out to help her, and the 
fishermen too busy to notice the frantic signals 
which Nat Casey made from the shore. Mike 
leant over the cliffs edge and spoke to the child. 

'' Never stir, Norah darlin'," he said, " well 
come to ye in a minute, but lie quite still.'' Then 
springing to his feet, he turned to the women, who 
were screaming with terror. 

" Whisht, whisht !" he cried, '^hold yer noise, 
or yell frighten the child. Down with ye here, 
Mrs. Tobin! Let her see the mother's face to 
keep her quiet. Ill bring a rope, and yell have 
her up in no time." 

As Mike spoke these words, he was already 
at his grandfather's door, and in a moment he re- 
turned with the old woman's clothes-line in his 
hand. Poor sick Nat Casey had thrown off his 
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coat, determined, as he said, to be the one to be 
let down by the rope to the child's aid. All 
spoke in eager whispers now, except, the mother, 
whose voice, loud and shrill with terror, never 
ceased speaking for a moment. 

"Be still, Norah machree!'' she said; "the 
Lord have pity on us! Mother's here, darlin'. 
Mike's comin' this minute. Keep still, alanna, 
never stir hand or foot. The Lord hold her fast 
till the help comes ! Norah mavoumeen, look at 
mother I Mike, Mike, are ye never comin' ? 
O Lord, let the blessed angels keep her up! 
Norah, do ye see the mother here, close to ye, 
mavoumeen?'' 

The child's eyes never moved jfrom the mother's 
face, the little form remained still and rigid, and 
the frock still held out. Mrs. Tobin heard Mike's 
steps as he returned, but. she did not look up. 
Nat Casey uttered a cry of disappointment when 
he saw the clothes-line. 

"Is that all the rope ye've got, Mike?" he 
said, " and not a bit to be had nearer than Mr. 
Scanlan's store ! The Lord have mercy on the 
poor babe! Why, boy, this cord would never 
hold a man." 
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" It may hold a boy, though/' replied Mike, as 
he began knotting the line round his own waist. 
" I'm a bit lighter than you, Nat, and there's no 
time to run for more. Here, lend a hand to let 
me down.'' 

No one thought of objecting, and Nat Casey 
and the two carpenters took hold of the rope. 
Mrs. Murphy was busy at her washing-tub, which 
she had carried out to the back of the cottage, 
lest the Governor should come, and old Phil 
dozed in his arm-chair, unconscious of his grand- 
son's danger. There was indeed, as Mike had 
said, no time to spare. The child's weight hung 
now only by a few threads, and unless help was 
given at once, it must be in vain. Steadily and 
carefully Nat let the brave boy down, but he 
trembled when he saw the line reduced by ten- 
sion to a mere whipcord. He dreaded to see it 
snap as it grated over the edge of the cliff. Down 
went Mike, saving himself by his hands and feet 
from being wounded against the stones; down, 
nearer and nearer to the child. Meantime the 
mother's voice continued in hoarse, eager tones, 
" Don't stir, darlin' 1 — leave it all to Mike !— Oh ! 
the Lord keep his everlastin' arm round her I 
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Wait till Mike tells ye, mavoumeen ! — ^he'U come 
soon, soon, — only never move till lie bids ye ! ^' 

Mike himself uttered no sound : indeed he had 
enough to do to steady his descent, and to settle 
where and how to lay hold of Norah. Besides 
the thin rope cut his chest painfully, and made it 
difficult for him to use his arms. He was down 
at last on a level with the child, and close beside 
her head. Nat stopped letting out the rope, and 
even Mrs. Tobin ceased to speak in the terrible 
anxiety of that moment. Steadying himself with 
one hand against the cliff, Mike stretched out the 
other arm and firmly grasped the child's waist. 
Norah turned and clung to him. So far she was 
safe ; and now Nat Casey began hauling up the 
rope. The strain from the added weight caused 
one of the strands to snap with a loud noise. 
Only" two remained — would they hold out ? No 
one spoke. Several persons had joined the party 
at the top of the cliflF, but Nat Casey saw nothing, 
heard nothing, but the grating of the half-broken 
rope over the sharp stone. Still it held together. 
Inch by inch Mike and his precious burden were 
rising nearer to safety, and when they were 
close to the top, a strong arm was stretched ovec 
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the cliflF, a strong hand clutched the boy's collar, 
drew him up and swung him into the midst of the 
group of spectators, while a cheer, in which even 
the women joined, rang out^ upon the air. Mrs. 
Tobin seized her child, who was sobbing wildly 
now that danger was over, and called down 
blessings on Mike's head. 

'^ The blessin' of the widdy and the fatherless 
be wid ye, Mike, to the end of yer days!" she 
cried. " We'll pray for ye every time we ask a 
blessin' for ourselves; won't we, then, darlin'?'' 
But Mike hardly understood what she said ; the 
excitement was telling upon him now, and the 
pain caused by the cutting of the rope was very 
severe, so that he felt quite giddy and confused, 
and would have fallen, but that some one caught 
him and gently laid him on the ground, calling 
for water to be brought. In a few minutes Mike 
did not know where he was, but by and bye a 
dash of cold water in his face, and some pungent 
scent applied to his nostrils, made him open his 
eyes, and he became aware that he was surrounded 
by the same party he had seen in the wood, and 
that the young lady who drew his picture was 
now on her knees beside him, holding a scent- 
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bottle in her hand. In truth it was the Governor 
himself whose strong arm had pulled Mike over 
the edge of the cliff, and the Governor's voice 
that had rung out loudest in the cheer that an- 
nounced the boy's safety. The little girl with the 
golden hair was standing by, and again she nodded 
and smiled as Mike's eye fell on her ; and there, 
best sight of all ! was Mrs. Tobin hugging little 
Norah, and hushing the child's sobs with her own 
joyful kisses. 

" Well, my man," said the Governor, kindly, 
" do you think you can walk now ? Here, take 
my arm to help you along, and we'll go and see 
your grandfather. I want to wish him joy of his 
brave grandson." 

So, holding the Governor's arm, and followed 
by all the ladies and gentlemen, Mike proceeded 
to his home. A rumour of his adventure had 
just reached Mrs. Murphy, and she was at the 
door when the procession approached. Old Phil 
sat in his arm-chair, from which the Governor for- 
bade him to rise ; but Mrs. Murphy lifted off the 
red cap he wore, and let the long white hair fall 
over his shoulders. It was a pleasant picture of 
old age, and the little girl drew near and looka*^ 

I 
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wonderingly at it * with her soft blue eyes, while 
the Governor spoke and old Phil Murphy an- 
swered. The Governor told him of what lie 
called Mike's noble conduct, and said he should 
be glad to be of use to the boy. 

" Here is my friend, Captain Brentwood," he 
added, " commanding one of the finest frigates in 
the navy. He is willing to take the lad to sea, if 
you can spare him/' 

"I humbly thank yer Excellency ,'' replied 
old Phil ; " whatever is for the boy's good'' . . . 

" Not while grandfather is alive, yer Excel- 
lency," interrupted Mike ; ^' I couldn't leave the 
old man." 

" Quite right," said the Governor ; " you shall 
not leave the old man, Mike. But you have made 
friends who will not forget you, and when the 
right time comes, we will help you." 

Then the Governor asked if he could do any- 
thing for Phil Murphy himself, but the old man 
smiled and shook his head. 

" Yer Excellency is very good," he said, '^ but 
I'm too old to want for anything now. I shall 
like to remember this day, but it won't be for 
Jon^." 
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The ladies meantime had been talking to Mrs. 
Murphy, admiring her knitting, and promising 
to send her some soft grey wool for the old man's 
stockings. They could not stay for the cup of 
tea which, with the usual hospitality of the 
country, was offered to them, for the Governor 
was anxious to get home. Farewells full of 
kindness were exchanged, and Mike was de- 
sired to call at Government House, and ask to 
see the family, whenever he should visit St. Johns. 
When the party were gone, Mike slipped out and 
followed them down the village. Avoiding the 
group of idlers near the inn, lest they should speak 
to him of his exploit, he went a little way along 
the road by which the strangers must pass, and 
gathered a few pretty wild flowers, in case he 
should have a chance of giving them to the little 
girl. Presently they came, some in an open car- 
riage, some on horseback, a wonderfully gay 
spectacle for Mike, at sight of whom howevei- 
they paused, to give him a last kind word, so that 
he was able to offer his nosegay, and see it re- 
ceived with a sweet smile. The cavalcade then 
passed away up the valley and was gone, and the 
most eventful day of Mike's boyish life c1q^<^^ 
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without further adventure. Before the brief 
summer ended, Mr. Scanlan redeemed his promise 
of taking Mike Lacy to St. Johns, and even went 
with him to the door of Government House, 
whither the boy would hardly have found courage 
to go alone, so awed was he by what seemed to 
him the vast size of the building, and more still, 
perhaps, by the two sentries pacing before the 
door. No English child from the depths of the 
country, could look on the .Queen's palace in Lon- 
don with more wonder and reverence than !Mike 
felt, as he approached the large grey-stone build- 
ing, standing in its own grounds above the town 
and overlooking the harbour. Three saddle- 
horses were waiting for their riders; and Mike 
had scarcely had time to look around him in the 
hall, and wonder at the stands of flowers, such as 
he had never seen before; at the servants hurrying 
to and fro, and the strange size and grandeur of 
the house ; when the young lady who had drawn 
his picture, came out dressed in her hat- and 
riding-habit, followed by the Governor and 
Captain Brentwood. They all recognised Mike 
at once, and spoke to him kindly ; and the young 
lady took him into the drawing-room, bidding 
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Mr. Scanlan call for the boy as lie went home in 
the evening. The little girl with golden locks 
was there, and she smiled and nodded at sight of 
Mike, while the rest of the family made him 
welcome, and asked news of his grandfather. It 
was a day of wonders from first to last, more like 
a dream than a reality. For weeks afterwards 
Mike loved to tell of the large lofty rooms, where 
every chair seemed to him a throne; of the 
mirrors and the pictures, the heaps of books, and 
the great box of music, from which one of the 
ladies brought out such grand tunes; the gold 
and silver time-pieces, and the china cups painted 
all over with birds and butterflies. There was 
the garden too, with its long rows of unknown 
vegetables, and its beds of flowers, among which 
the ladies walked up and down ; the frames full 
of melons and long green cucumbers — things 
Mike had never even heard of before. There 
were the farm-yard ; the hen-house, where there 
was a stove to keep the fowls warm in the winter; 
and the piggery, where every pig had a room to 
himself* 

But in the midst of his delight, Mike remem- 
bered that his grandfather had biddeiv Kvocl %.^ 
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his way to the Chain-rock. He mentioned the 
subject to the young lady, who by this time had 
returned from her ride, and she sent a servant to 
show him the way* It was more for his grand- 
father's sake than his own, for he could not 
indulge sad thoughts on a day so full of happi- 
ness ; and as he sat down in the niche that had 
once been his mother's favourite resort, he looked 
over a sea so blue and sunny, and up to a sky so 
cloudless, that the sea-gulls flitting hither and 
thither had not lighter hearts than he. 

It was late in the evening when Mr. Scanilan 
called at Government House for Mike. The boy 
was laden with many little comforts for the old 
people ; but the proudest event of the day had 
been the last, when the Governor shook him by 
the hand and said — 

" I won't forget you, my fine fellow. Come 
to me when you want anything.'' 

So Mike went home, feeling as if he were in 
some glorious car of triumph, rather than Mr. 
Scanlan s one-horse cart. The moon was up long 
before he reached home, and old Phil had dropped 
asleep many a time in his chair, refusing to go 
to bed till the boy arrived. Mike could not but 
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acknowledge that the tilt looked smaller than it 
had ever done before ; but he was not sorry to 
spread his mattress on the floor, stretch his weary 
limbs, and drop into a slumber so sound as to be 
unvisited even by dreams of the past day's 
delights. 

Years have come and gone, and Mike Lacy is 
now nearly forty years old. The summer of his 
boyish adventure was the last that his grandfather 
lived to see ; and when the old man died, Mrs. 
Mui-phy determined to return to the old country 
and see her married daughter and her native 
place once more. The Governor kept his promise 
to Mike, who only last year was boatswain on 
board the flag-ship of Eear- Admiral Brentwood, 
and who had the pleasure of recognising in the 
person of Mrs, Brentwood the very young lady 
who had drawn his picture in the woods of New- 
foundland long years before. 




LITTLE MAUB. 



chapteh fihst. 



i^T was the breakfast-hour at Haildon Manor- 
house, and a cheerful party had assem- 
bled round the table in the large oak- 
^ panelled dining-room. Sir Hugh and 
Lady Clavell, their two sons and three 
daughters, and several guests, were there ; 
and a solitary child, little Maud, whose 
parents were in India, stood beside Sir Hugh, 
eating the strawberries which he picked out for 
her with loving care from the dish before him. 
Any one could have seen at a glance how dearly 
old white-haired Sir Hugh loved the little girl. 
All the lively talk which was going on, and which 
evidently amused him though it puzzled Maud, 
never made him forget his little neighbonr. 
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" No more strawberries, thank you, grand- 
papa," said Maud, at last; and then she stood 
quietly, satisfied that an occasional smile or 
pat on the head showed he remembered she was 
there. Presently the letter-bag was brought in, 
and every one stopped talking while Sir Hugh 
turned out its contents. 

" The Indian mail ought to have arrived,'' ob- 
served Lady Clavell. 

Maud grew very red, and watched the letters 
drop out one by one, but there was none of the 
thin paper she knew so well. She must wait 
another day for the mail. Sir Hugh heard her 
sigh. 

" Never mind, little woman/' he said kindly ; 
*^ it will come to-morrow, I daresay." 

Everybody was soon busy with letters and 
newspapers, so Maud crept silently away to her 
favourite nook. This was in the recess of one of 
the windows, screened from the room by a large 
flower-stand. Taking a beloved doll from its 
hiding-place, Maud crouched down under the tall 
fern-leaves and drooping fuchsias, and began a 
conversation with her waxen friend. 

^' Don't tell anybody, Emily Annabella.^" «J2i5b 
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whispered, "but I am very much disappointed. 
I thought there would have been a letter for me 
from my dear mama, my pretty mama, that I 
have not seen for two whole years. But I remem- 
ber her, O yes, I remember her!" and Maud 
leaned back against the flower-stand, and looked 
out with dreamy eyes through the open window, j 
The gardener had been mowing, and now he 
was sweeping the lawn and carrying away the 
scented grass. The dew yet lingered on the 
flower-beds, over which lay the shadow of the 
house, and the scent of roses and mignonette 
floated freely into the room. Far away were the 
wooded slopes of the Park, with sheep nibbling 
the short grass, or lying in white groups in the 
shade. Nearer to the house, just within the 
boundary of the pleasure-ground, stood one or 
two fine cedars, near which, in beautiful contrast, 
had been placed some aloe plants with spires of 
snow-white bells. Now and then a few of Lady 
Clavell's favourite white pigeons flitted past, like a 
flash of light, and settled for a few moments on 
the lawn, among the beds of red and purple and 
yellow blossoms, till the gardener's movements 
disturbed them again, and they flitted away. 
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Maud loved the aloes, for she faintly remein- 
hered such plants in her Indian home. She liked 
also the long fern-leaves, which reminded her of 
young palms, as she looked up at them from her 
hiding-place. All this and much more she told 
Emily Annabella ; and then, perhaps because it 
is tiresome to talk to a person who makes no 
answer, and shows no sympathy, Maud allowed 
the doll to fall into her lap, and amused herself 
with thinking. She fancied herself in the old 
home in India — the low-roofed house thatched 
with palm-leaves, with the dark native servants 
passing noiselessly to and fro, or waiting in the 
shady verandah. She seemed to hear the lapping 
of the quiet sea on the rocks near the house, or 
the rustle of leaves as the evening breeze began 
to blow. There were great tall trees covered 
with red and yellow flowers, under which she 
played while waiting for papa to return from his 
ofl&ce in the evening. By and bye came the wel- 
come sound of wheels, and papa's carriage ap- 
peared in sight beyond the row of India-rubber 
trees, whose every branch was tipped with a rose- 
coloured bud. Papa took Maud on his shoulder, 
and carried her into the verandah, where mama 
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came to meet them with the baby-brother in her 
arms. But just as Maud was going to look at 
her brother, a voice said — 

" But what are we to do with little Maud?'* 
and suddenly the Indian home, and the papa and 
mama and baby-brother, were all gone, and the 
little girl was once more in the dining-room at 
Haildon Manor. The fact was that Maud had 
been dreaming. She had risen hours ago, and 
worked in her garden till the sun was high, and 
now she had been asleep under the fern-leaves. 

Meanwhile there had been a great deal of 
eager talking round the breakfast-table, not dis- 
turbing Maud till her own name was mentioned* 
It had been proposed that all the party present 
should go abroad for a six weeks' tour in Switzer- 
land, and the plan was agreed to by all, till Sir 
Hugh said, " But what are we to do with little 
Maud T' Lady Clavell, however, was ready with 
a reply. " My niece, Mary Tracy," she said, " is 
going to take her children to the seaside, and she 
has offered to take Maud too, thinking the change 
might be good for the dear child. I think we had 
better let her go. She is too delicate to travel with 
us, and quite too young to enjoy such a trip as ours.** 
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Maud crept out of her hiding-place, and took 
her station near Sir Hugh again. He put his arm 
round her and said — 

" Will you be happy with Mrs. Tracy, little 
Maud?" 

*' I hope so, grandpapa," she answered ; but 
her heart sank a little at the prospect. Here, 
she was the darling of the house, the pet and 
plaything of her grown-up uncles and aunts, and 
the special charge of Lady Clavell, to whose care 
the child had been committed by her parents, Sir 
Hugh's eldest son and his wife. 

There was a pause, and then Lady Clavell 
said, " After all, I don't see why you should not 
go without me. You would be able to travel 
quicker and go farther." 

There was a chorus of voices. Sir Hugh's 
being the loudest, in reply — 

" No, no ; that will never do. You have said 
you will go, and you must come. Besides," con- 
tinued the youngest daughter alone, ** papa would 
not enjoy it without you, mama." 

" I see what it is," said Maud's uncle. Major 
Clavell. " Grandmama thinks no one but herself 
can take proper care of little Maud. Now, on 
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Saturday next, I promise to take charge of the 
child, pack her up in silver paper, and convey 
her safely to Williton; delivering her to Mrs. 
Tracy with any amount of messages and warn- 
ings that grandmama may think proper to send* 
What do you say, Maud ? will you trust yourself 
with me?'' 

Her face brightened as she answered " Yes ; *' 
for Major Clavell, in spite of the loud voice and 
fierce moustache which had alarmed her when 
she first knew him, was now her favourite uncle. 
Lady Clavell, too, seemed satisfied with the 
arrangement, and the whole matter was settled. 
That was a lively day at the Manor. . All the 
guests departed at noon, and then the family 
busied themselves with preparations for their 
tour. Maud was very active, helping everybody, 
and running on messages from one part of the 
house to another, so that she scarcely had a 
moment to herself, and only once found an op- 
portunity of going to the housekeeper's-room to 
coax the pet white kitten, and give it a lesson in 
climbing her shoulder and running over the top of 
her head. The three aunts — Edith, Cecilia, and 
Adelaide — were in high spirits, and made the hall 
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and staircase resound with Swiss mountain-songs, 
calling on Maud to join in the merry choruses. 
She almost wished at last that she could go too, 
and see the great white peaks glisten and turn 
red in the sunset, hear the waterfalls thundering 
down the valleys, and walk on the sea of ice, 
which she fancied must be like the wonderful 
crystal sea she read of in the Revelations. Aunt 
Adelaide had already been in Switzerland, and 
her descriptions made Maud think of it as a 
land of wonder. Perhaps grandmama read in 
the little girl's face the wish that was beginning 
to disturb her mind, for she called Maud to come 
and choose what books and toys she would like 
to take away with her, and talked so cheerfully 
over them of the pleasures of the sea-shore, as to 
disperse every shadow of discontent. Saturday 
came, and the carriage was at the door. Sir 
Hugh lifted little Maud into her seat, and talked 
merrily, pretending not to see the tears that 
dimmed her blue eyes. The little maid who 
always attended her took the place opposite, and 
presently Major Clavell, after some last words 
from his mother, jumped in and sat beside his 
niece, and the carriage moved on, reaching the 
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station only just in time to catch the train for 
Williton. 

The journey occupied about an hour, and the 
time passed very quickly, so much was Maud 
amused with her uncle's conversation. He told 
her all sorts of stories of his own adventures by 
sea and land, and soon brought back smiles to 
the dear little face, which he could not bear to 
see clouded with sadness. 

" Have you ever been to the seaside before?" 
he asked, when he saw she was able to answer. 

" Never, Uncle George — at least, not in Eng- 
land," said Maud. " Our house in India was near 
the sea, and I can remember seeing the waves in 
the monsoon come dashing up over the flat black 
rocks; but we never played there, and I don't 
think there were any sands." 

''Then I envy you, Maud. I recollect my 
first trip to the seaside, and I hardly think I 
have ever been so happy since. There were only 
four of us then — ^your father and I, Edith and 
Cecilia— and we had all been ill with measles, or 
some such misery, and kept for weeks close 
prisoners to the house. I assure you we had 
learnt to look on our nursery as a sort of jail, 
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and Hugh and I sometimes whispered together of 
knocking down old nurse, and making our escape 
into the park. My father was in London, and 
my mother confined to her room by illness, so we 
thought they must both be unconscious of our 
cruel imprisonment; and we also had a vague 
notion that the laws of our country would protect 
us, if only we could escape from our tyrant and 
make our case known to the world. Hugh, being 
the eldest, was to begin the attack. I must tell 
yon he had not yet reached the age of seven, and 
was a small boy of his years. Well, we muttered 
vengeance to each other every night as we lay in 
bed, and made plans for knocking nurse down 
the next morning with the bolsters, tying her 
hands with the sheets, and then rushing forth 
into the park ; but when morning came, the en- 
terprise seemed so difficult, and nurse so tall and 
strong, that we deferred the attack for another 
opportunity. As for the girls, they were quite 
too young to be taken into our counsels. Boys 
of six and seven think very little of babes imder 
three years old. 

" Our captivity had lasted for what seemed to 
us a very long time, and our spirits were cowed 

K 
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and bent, so that we had at last given np all idea 
of trying to free ourselves; when one day we 
observed an unusual bustle in our prison. Boxes 
and carpet-bags were drawn from their hiding- 
places, nurse was ransacking drawers and cup- 
boards, and bringing out heaps of our clothes. 
By and bye she was on her knees packing, abso- 
lutely packing, our garments for a journey. Was it 
really so ? Could it be possible that our wretched 
imprisonment was about to cease? Hugh ven- 
tured to ask the question, and the reply was not 
quite amiable, being, * There, do get away, 
Master Hugh! I don't believe there ever was 
such a meddlesome, noisy, tiresome boy as you 
be, except it's Master George. What I shall do 
with you all at the seaside I'm sure I can't tell; 
but I shouldn't wonder if you was drownded, and 
your brother too, before we come home again. 
Get away, dol' *Then we are going away?' 
shouted Hugh ; and he proceeded to perform an 
Australian war-dance, lately taught us by a cousin 
who had been in that country. Whooping, 
screaming, and rapping sticks on the floor, he 
careered round nurse — I doing my utmost to 
imitate his movements and his noise — till the dis- 
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tracted woman seized each of us by a shoulder 
and hurled us into the adjoining room, where, 
nothing daunted, we finished the performance as 
vigorously as we had begun it. 

" You must not suppose, Maud, that we knew 
what sort of place it was to which we were going. 
Our delight arose from the thought that we were 
to have a change, that we were once more to be 
free. Hugh was so excited that at the conclu- 
sion of our war-dance, he proposed a general 
smash of all the toys in the room. * I know we 
shall always hate them,' he said, ' for they'll re- 
mind us of this dreary time. Smash, and crash, 
and dash them all into little bits, George, the 
stupid dull things!' The clatter we made 
brought nurse to the door, and she was so angry, 
that we were forthwith undressed and put into 
our beds, though we had not yet had our tea ; 
and, as we were apt to be very hungry after our 
illness, Hugh and I were fain to beg our tyrant in 
moving tones to give us a little food, before she 
went to her own supper. 

" The next day, under nurse's sole charge, we 
went to the seaside. We had been wondering 
what it would be like as we came along, and 
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when at last, from the hill above Firley, we saw 
the broad smooth surface glittering in the smi, 
we hardly knew what to think of it. We soon 
made up our minds on the subject, however, 
when nurse took us down on the sands ; and the 
decision we came to was, that nothing in the 
whole world could be so pleasant as the seaside. 
On the sands day after day we played, we ran 
races with the waves, we built forts and caught 
crabs, and picked up shells and wonderfiil pebbles ; 
we were allowed to dabble in the water, to wet 
our feet, and stain our clothes. Nay, even if our 
hats were blown into the sea and fished out all 
dingy and mis-shapen, nurse took the whole busi- 
ness as a matter of course, and simply bought us 
new ones. . In our lodgings we had basons filled 
with messes of sea- weed and shells, and no one 
scolded us. In short, but for one circumstance, 
we should have felt almost too happy to believe 
we were awake. 

" The first terrible shock to our peace was 
when nurse, on the second morning of our stay, in- 
sisted on our each drinking a cupful of bitter salt 
water. We were obliged to obey, though with 
wry faces, and then we soon forgot all about it 
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in our play on the shore. The next morning 
nurse took us to a new part of the beach, where 
some odd-looking carts stood in a row. 

" ' I suppose these are prisons for naughty- 
people/ said Hugh. *Just look, George, what 
dismal little cupboards on wheels they are.' 

*' ' Never you mind, Master Hugh,' said nurse, 
* you're coming into the cupboard with me ;' and 
she led us, speechless with surprise, over a plank 
into one of the little dens on wheels, closed the 
door after her, and began undressing us. Hugh 
kicked violently, and desired to be taken out 
again ; but presently the vehicle began to move, a 
voice outside called out, ' All right,' and away we 
went, bumping over pieces of rock, into the sea. 
Through wide chinks in the floor we could see 
the waves, when with a jerk we stopped. Nurse 
went on undressing Hugh, who now stood quite 
still, and she ordered me to take off my shoes and 
stockings. While I obeyed, my heart swelled, 
and at last I cried, * O nurse, we are two little 
boys, and you are very large and strong. What 
are you going to do with us ?* * To do with you, 
Master George ? Why to bathe you in the beauti- 
ful sea, to be sure.' 
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" There came a knock at the door towards the 
sea, and nurse threw it ©pen. There was the 
great sea, the waves tipped with white foam, 
rolling into the bay and dashing over the steps 
that were suspended from the door. This would 
have been sufficiently alarming, but there was 
still something more. There was a figure, a huge 
figure clothed in dark blue, with a poke bonnet 
shading a reddish-brown face ; there was a pair of 
hard large hands stretched forth, while a hoarse 
voice growled out, * Are they ready for me, the 
little dears V I was nearest to the door. I tried 
to get away, but the relentless monster seized me. 
Once, twice,, thrice, was I plunged into the seeth- 
ing water ; then, dizzy, breathless, and terrified, I 
was handed to nurse, while the kicking Hugh 
was subjected to a similar indignity. The Ogress 
grinned as she handed him back, and said, ' Pretty 
dears ! they'll like it better by and bye ; old Molly 
can tell them that!' Hugh stamped and bade 
her go awaj'-, and she laughed and shut the door 
upon us. We landed, boiling with indignation, 
and we very soon learned to bathe without the 
assistance of old Molly ; but I assure you, Maud, 
I shudder still whenever I meet one of those 
awful Bgures on the shore" 
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" Shall I see any, Uncle George?" inquired 
Maud, with a smile. * 

" Perhaps you may," he answered, " for I be- 
lieve the race is not extinct ; and you need not be 
alarmed, for they are harmless creatures after all, 
and they will be very gentle with you/' 

Here the train stopped; the guard shouted 
"Williton," or something a little like it, and 
Maud's railway journey was over* 



CHAPTER SECOND. 

Mrs. Tracy's home was a pretty cottage, with 
latticed windows peeping out of a complete bower 
of roses and jessamine. There was a liawn in 
front of it, bordered by a shrubbery, and at the 
back were a large garden and two or three fields, 
whence the hay had been but lately carried. 
Everything about the place looked very small 
after Haildon, but very pretty and pleasant. 
Maud followed her uncle shyly into the hall, 
where Mrs. Tracy met them. The little girl was 
generally afraid of strangers, but a glance at Mrs. 
Tracy's gentle face, and the kind words which 
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that lady addressed to her, soon relieved the feel- 
ing of strangeness. Presently a door, leading into 
the hall was suddenly flung open, and a tall girl 
of twelve years old, with hair hanging wildly 
about her round rosy face, came forward exclaim* 
ing, " Is cousin Maud come, mama ?" 

" My dear Annie, when will you learn to be 
gentle?" said Mrs. Tracy, with a sigh. Indeed, 
there never was a stronger contrast than between 
the quiet, refined, delicate mother, and the loud, 
uncouth, healthy daughter. So it seemed at first 
to little Maud ; but she soon learned that there was 
a kind heart under poor Annie's rough exterior ; 
and Mrs. Tracy knew it already, for she said, ** I 
give Maud into your charge, Annie. Take her to 
her room, and do all you can to help her. Shake 
hands with cousin George before you go.'^ 

Annie shook hands with Major Clavell without 
moving her eyes from Maud's face, tossed her 
head to shake the hair out of her way, and then 
called her little cousin to follow her up the narrow 
staircase to the tiny room in which the latter was 
to sleep. Compared with the nursery at Haildon, 
it was but a closet, with a small window peering 
out from the thatched roof, and overshadowed 
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with nodding roses; but Maud was delighted. 
She stood near the window, looking out over the 
garden and fields, and declared everything was 
beautiful. Annie looked pleased. 

'4'm very glad you like it/' she said; "though, 
to be sure, we are all going away to the sea on 
Monday ; so it doesn't much signify." 

" I like it very much, thank you,'' said Maud ; 
" I never saw such a pretty cottage before." 

She proceeded to take off her hat and coat. 
Annie looked on with evident amusement, while 
Maud laid her things neatly on a chair, folded her 
gloves together, and smoothed her hair with her 
hands, in the absence of a comb. 

" What a little fidget you are, to be sure," she 
observed. "Youll delight Miss Somers' heart 
with your tidy ways. I never could do it, for 
anything in the world. When I come in, down 
goes my hat here, and my coat there. I don't 
wear gloves much," she added, smiling, as she 
held up her sunburnt hands ; " I couldn't be at 
the trouble of findmg them every time I went out. 
Are you ready to come down ? You look as if 
you had just stept out of a band-box, and the bell 
will ring for dinner in a minute." 
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" I am just ready/' replied Maud. *' Can I 
help you?" and she glanced at Annie's shaggy 
locks. 

/'O no," was the answer; "I am ready. I 
never dress again till the evening ; '' then, seeing 
Maud's eye fall on her inky fingers, she added, 
reddening a little as she spoke, " Oh ! it's no use to 
be for ever washing one's hands. Ink-spots won't 
come off, and I never think anything of them. 
Come down into the schoolroom, and see Julia 
and Con. The boys are to join us at Filby Mon- 
day evening, so you'll only see Julia and Con 
to-day. Miss Somers is going away to-night," 

'^, continued Annie, in a whisper, " so we shall have 

nothing but holidays while you are with us. 
Isn't that delightful? I don't mean to open a 

I book once, all the time, I can tell you I " 

'' Are they your sisters — Julia, and what name 
did you say ?" inquired Maud. 

fi " Julia and Con are my sisters," replied 

Annie. '' Con's the short for Constance, and Julia 
is generally called Ju or Shylock. . The boys call 
her Shylock, because Eobert once acted Shylock 
the Jew, in one of Shakespeare's plays, that they 
used to be for ever spouting." 



.¥ 
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" Oh, I know," said little Maud ; " that pretty 
story about Portia and the three caskets. IVe read 
it in Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare. Still, I don't 
see why they should call your sister Shylock." 

'^ Why, because she's a Ju — a Jew — don't you 
see ?" said Annie, laughing. '' It's a joke. Now, 
this is the schoolroom ; " and she led Maud into a 
small room, where two little girls were putting 
aside their books, while their governess was busy 
packing up her desk and papers. These younger 
cousins were very like Annie, except that they 
had more shyness, which Maud found very catch- 
ing. Miss Somers came forward, and good- 
naturedly tried to set the party at ease ; but 
before they could say much to each other, the 
bell rang, and they all hurried downstairs to the 
dining-room. Here they were joined by Mrs. 
Tracy and Major Clavell, and presently by Cap- 
tain Tracy, bluflF, and strong, and rosy as his 
daughters. Maud, unused to children, was enter- 
tained with the lively chatter that went on around 
her, though she spoke little herself; and her 
uncle was pleased to see how' much she already 
felt at home with these relations. As he watched 
her, he said within himself, '' What a contrast 
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between the trim little figure, with its pretty 
graceful ways, and those great, rough, unmannerly 
girls! How it must vex Mary Tracy to see 
it!'' Nevertheless, Mrs. Tracy was sajing to 
herself, at the very same time, " What a diflfer- 
ence between that poor little white-faced child 
and my healthy, blooming girls I George must 
be very much struck by it. Poor little thing I'* 

Soon after dinner Major Qavell took his 
departure. He remembered long afterwards how 
lovingly Maud's arms clung round his neck, and 
how she kissed him again and again, in spite of 
the offending moustache. As he passed out at 
the gate, he looked round, and saw the little 
figure still on the steps of the door, watching him 
go — a pretty white-robed fairy, framed in the 
ivy and passion-flowers that mantled the porch. 
It was a picture that he never forgot. 

Life at the seaside realized Maud's hopes. 
The Tracy boys, who were younger than Annie 
and older than her sisters, proved to be sharers in 
the good humour which seemed the special 
blessing of the family. Eude they might be, and 
inconsiderate, but never cross or unkind. The 
weather was delightful, either for the shore, 
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where long hours were spent unweariedly in 
building up forts and digging trenches, to be 
utterly destroyed by the next merciless tide ; or 
for rambles on the breezy hills, from whose grassy 
tops might be seen, besides a vast expanse of sea, 
tall white cliflfe with bluest shadows, wide fields 
yellow with harvest^ and houses nestling here 
and there in wooded hollows. Annie and her 
little sisters were fond of bathing, and they soon 
tempted Maud to go with them into the sunny 
waves, and to dance and float as fearlessly as 
they did themselves. One day when they were 
all sitting on the beach, tired of play, Maud told 
her cousins Major ClavelFs account of his first 
experience in bathing, and of old Molly the 
Ogress. The next morning, when the girls 
were going to bathe as usual, a bathing-woman 
approached, to ask if she could be of any use to 
them. 

" Maud, Maud I '' cried Annie, " here^s old 
Molly coming to carry you off I Beware of the 
Ogress ! " 

It might' indeed have been Molly herself, to 
judge by the dark-blue dress, the poke bonnet, 
and the reddish-brown face, only that time must 
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have been standing still with her, if this were the 
person Major Clavell had described. 

" Hush ! she will hear you," said Maud ; and, 
fearful that the woman should fancy her cousins 
were rude, she took the large hand that was of- 
fered her, and allowed herself to be led away into 
deeper water, feeling new confidence in her guldens 
strength and experience. Annie and her sisters 
disdained all assistance ; but from this day Maud 
always looked out for the Ogress, as Annie called 
the woman, and was quite disappointed if she 
were out of the way. By degrees, the woman 
told the child the simple story of her life and its 
trials; how her husband had been a fisherman, 
lost at sea three years ago ; how, of all her pretty 
children, only one was living now, and he the 
best and brightest boy that ever mother could 
wish to see. Maud knew him well by sight — a 
flaxen-headed merry boy of twelve, who Went out 
with parties in a pleasure-boat, and seemed the 
pet of all the old boatmen along the shore. 
" I'm glad you noticed him. Miss," said the 
bathing- woman. "A better boy than my Jack 
you couldn't find in the three kingdoms. He's a 
steady, good son, reads his chapter to me every 
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night of his life, and goes to church quite regular. 
I can bear a deal while I have Jack/' So the mother 
talked, sitting under the shadow of the bathing- 
machines, knitting a stocking of coarse grey wool 
for her boy; and Maud was a willing listener. 
She liked to hear of a manner of living so dif- 
ferent from anything she had ever known. She 
fancied the mother's anxious watching in winter- 
time, when the boy went out with some old fisher- 
man to learn the dangerous trade in which his 
father perished. How the poor lonely mother 
must pray for her boy's safety, in those dark 
dreary nights when the storm beat against the 
window! Maud remembered a storm at sea, 
when she was on her way home from India. 
She could recal the howling of the wind and the 
roaring of the great waves in the dark night. 
Surely in some such fearful storm the poor 
fisherman must have been lost. 

" How glad you must be when summer 
comes!" exclaimed Maud, looking out over the 
sea, smooth and sparkling in the sunshine. 

" Ah, Missy T' replied the woman, " summer 
and winter we're in the Lord's hand. He'll do 
the best for us, if we trust Him. It doesn't do 
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to fret ourselves about what's good and what's 
bad. He knows all about it." 

" But you ask Him to take care of your boy," 
reasoned Maud, 

" Yes, Missy. He's so good and kind, I don't 
think He's angry at our telling Him our poor 
wishes for them that we love ; but, all the same. 
He'll do what is best for them. Do you think I 
didn't pray for my poor husband's life, IVKssy? 
I asked the Lord to take care of him, and to give 
him health, and peace, and plenty ; and so He did, 
Missy, but not the way I meant — ^not the way I 
should have chosen, if it had been left to me. 
The Lord took him away to the Good Place, 
Missy. Don't you know what it says in the 
Eevelations? — 'And there shall be no more 
death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall 
there be any more pain.' That's where Iny hus- 
band is now. Missy, so the Lord has given him 
better than I asked for." 

Maud grew very thoughtful. None of those 
she loved had ever yet passed away from this 
world. The Good Place of which this poor 
woman spoke so confidently, was to the child's 
mind a region of awe and mystery. 
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"My five little ones are there too," continued 
the woman. " They might have had a hard life 
here, but they went so soon, they could scarcely 
remember their poor home with me. Pretty dar- 
lings ! they'll never want for anything/' 

" But I hope God will let Jack stay with 
you,'' said Maud. 

" I hope so, Missy," replied the mother, has- 
tily. " I can't help hoping it ;" and she let her 
knitting drop on her knee, while she looked out 
over the sands, where her boy was hauling up 
his little boat. The breeze was blowing out his 
yellow hair, as he gave laughing answers to the 
old boatman who helped him. No wonder the 
mother's heart rejoiced at sight of the blithe 
active boy. Maud moved away to rejoin her 
cousins, as Jack came to call his mother to come 
in and give him some tea. Annie complained 
that her little cousin was graver than usual that 
evening, and declared she should never talk to 
the Ogress again, if it made her melancholy ; 
but Maud took up the defence of her poor friend 
very warmly, and asserted that the sadness was 
all in Annie's imagination. 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 

Three weeks at Filby passed away like a dream, 
and the children were not yet weary of any one 
of the pleasures of the sea-shore. Annie, Julia, 
and Constance, had grown more robust than ever, 
and showed faces and hands nearly as much sun- 
burnt as those of the Ogress herself The boys 
had been taught to row during Captain Tracy's 
occasional visits to his family, and at other times 
they found plenty of amusement. Even little 
Maud looked less fragile, and had a tint of pink, 
like the lining of a sea-shell, stealing into her 
cheek. Meantime, a letter came now and then to 
the little girl from her distant Indian home, and 
more frequently from the travellers in Switzer- 
land ; so she had nothing left to wish for. 

"Who's for the sands?" said Captain Tracy 
one morning, as the family rose from the breakfast- 
table. Every one answered in the affirmative, 
and they were soon on their way. As they ap- 
proached the shore, their attention was attracted 
by an unusual crowd moving up from the water's 
edge. Captain Tracy asked one of the boatmen 
whether anything was the matter down there* 
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" There was an accident early this morning, 
sir," replied the man. "A boat was upset, and 
three young gentlemen were lost, and the young 
boy that went with them." 

" Oh I was it Jack?" asked Maud, in a voice 
of terror. 

'' Yes, little Miss," answered the man ; " it was 
poor Jack Wilmot, the bathing-woman's son. 
There isn't such another lad hereabouts. I hadn't 
the heart to tell his mother, poor soul I John 
Stokes, the old man that's always about here 
among the boats, saw Jack put off this morning, 
and he says the young gentlemen were playing 
all sorts of tricks with the boat. Old John called 
to them to be careful, and Jack was arguing with 
them, but I suppose they wouldn't heed. Old 
John sat blinking in the sun, as he does always, 
and by and bye he caught sight of the boat drift- 
ing along, bottom upwards. He called for help 
then, but it was too late. They've found em' all 
now, sir, but they'd been three hours in the water. 
They're carrying Jack home, poor lad I" 

The boatman turned away with something 
very like a sob. Maud felt giddy and miserable. 
She could not stand, but sank down on the 
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shingle pale and trembling. The crowd was 
moving towards the mother's cottage. As they 
reached the door and some of the people fell back, 
Maud saw some yellow hair shining in the sun- 
light She could not look any longer, but covered 
her face with her hands and cried, unnoticed by 
the rest, who were eagerly talking of the misfor- 
tune ; while Captain Tracy walked away to seek 
further information, and to telegraph to the 
friends of the young men who had been drowned. 
Before he went, he put some money into the 
boatman's hands for the poor bathing-woman. 

" Not that money can comfort her," he said, 
*'but to prevent her having any trouble about 
the expense of her boy's funeral," 

The words caught Maud's ear, and set her 
thinking. Would the lonely mother find com- 
fort now ? Would she still feel that God knew 
best ? Would she bear to look out any more over 
that great cruel sea ? Maud was glad that in the 
Good Place there would be "no more sea,'* — 
nothing to remind poor broken-hearted wives and 
mothers of sorrow like this. Would Jack's 
mother be able to feel it was better for her boy 
to go, than to stay with her ? 
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The children were all hushed and still. There 
was no playing on the shore that day, but they 
sat in a group speaking softly, with grave faces ; 
for the shadow of a great sorrow had fallen near 
them. The next day the Tracy children rallied 
their spirits a little, but all the pink colour had 
faded from Maud's cheek, and she looked so ill 
that Mrs. Tracy felt uneasy about her. 

" Take her away from this place," said Captain 
Tracy ; " she has had a great shock, and she is 
but a tender little thing. All the children have 
been very much aflfected by this accident. You 
had better go back to the cottage with them 
to-morrow." 

It was so settled accordingly. Annie and 
Maud took a last stroll in the dusk, towards the 
place where the latter had often met her poor 
friend, close to the bathing-machines ; and there, 
to their surprise, they found her seated in her 
usual place, but without her usual knitting- 
needles. She rose when she saw Maud, and came 
up to her. 

" Ah I little Missy," she said, taking the little 
soft hand that was held out as she drew near, " I 
wanted to see you again. I was thinking of our 
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talk the other day. It's come very soon, isn't it, 
dear? IVe been thinking it over, and trying to 
feel it is best ; but oh, Missy 1 my poor heart's 
very sore." 

" I am so sorry for you, so sorry,'' said little 
Maud, tears -rolling down her cheeks. ** I hope 
you will be able to bear it well ; but I am very, 
very sorry." 

" God bless you, little Missy I He will help 
me to bear it. WeVe One to trust to, Missy, 
that knows what our hearts are like. Hell send 
the comfort by and bye. He won't forget me, 
dear." 

Maud and Annie walked home in silence, both 
very thoughtful ; and the former did not forget, 
in her evening prayer, to commend the childless 
widow to the great Consoler of hearts. 

The following afternoon found Maud again at 
the pretty cottage, and all the children felt their 
spirits grow lighter as they lost sight of the sea. 
Another week passed very pleasantly away, and 
Mrs. Tracy rejoiced to hear Maud's voice again 
sounding cheerfully in games with the other 
children. But these happy days came to a sudden 
end. One evening, Julia complained of thirst and 
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lieacjache, and no persuasions could induce her to 
leave the sofa. All night she was restless, and 
the next day she became really ill. Mrs. Tracy 
sent in alarm for the doctor, who pronounced the 
disease to be fever of an infectious character. 
Annie and Con were, he thought, already sicken- 
ing with the same complaint ; but the boys and 
Maud had as yet no symptom of it, and he there- 
fore urged their being sent away immediately. 
The boys were despatched to a farmhouse a few 
miles off, and Captain Tracy took Maud back to 
Haildon Manor, and left her. under the care of the 
housekeeper, writing at the same time to Lady 
Clavell to tell her what had happened. Un- 
luckily the travellers had not kept to the route 
they had originally proposed, and a long time 
elapsed before Lady Clavell received the letter. 

It was a sad change at first from the cheerful 
cottage to the solitude of Haildon. Maud's own 
young maid, for whom there had been no room 
at Williton when the whole family returned from 
Filby, had obtained permission to go and visit 
her family in Scotland, where she was to remain 
a month. The attention of Mrs. Thompson the 
housekeeper was engrossed by two important 
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matters — the making of preserves, wWcli she 
allowed no one but herself to attempt, and the 
superintendence of the maids who were cleaning 
the house. The carpets were up in every room, 
the curtains imhung ; the sound of the scrubbing- 
brush never ceased, buckets of steaming water 
cumbered the stairs, and an odour of soap-suds 
pervaded the whole dwelling. Mrs. Thompson 
looked dismayed at Maud's unexpected arrival. 

" Whatever can I do with the child ? " she 
exclaimed again and again, when Captain Tracy, 
uneasy about his own children, had bidden Maud 
good-bye, and hurried back to the station to catch 
the next train. A little garret-chamber near her 
own was hastily prepared. Maud was to take 
her meals in the housekeeper's room, and live as 
much in the open air as possible. Fortunately, 
the weather was fine, and the out-of-door life very 
agreeable. None of the neighbours came to the 
house. The rector's wife sent to say she was 
afraid to let her children see Maud for the pre- 
sent, lest she should convey infection; so the 
little girl's solitude was complete. 

Some children might have been sad under such 
circumstances ; but it was not Maud's way to be 
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sad, and she was too young, perhaps, to fret her- 
self with fears about the fever. She would still 
sing to herself as she went up and down the stairs, 
though more softly than usual. She might be a 
little graver than formerly, but there was no 
gloom in all her thoughts. She was sure to be 
happy as soon as she left the hall-door. All the 
tumult within could not alter the exterior of the 
grand old house, with its dark red walls, and its 
many windows bordered with white stone; the 
terrace, with its sloping bank of gayest flowers, 
the lawn dotted with bright beds, the cedars 
whose heavy boughs swept the daisied grass, and 
the broad park with its many beauties, — all well 
known to little Maud. One companion, too, 
watched for her with loving eyes till she came 
on the terrace, and then followed her in all her 
wanderings, — this was Tiger, the old house-dog. 
If she strolled on the terrace, or ran on the lawn, 
he kept close at her heels ; if she worked in her 
garden, he lay on the path beside her, his nose rest- 
ing on his great black paws ; if she took a book 
and sat, as she was fond of doing, on the lowest 
bough of the great cedar, where she could gently 
rock herself if she felt so disposed. Tiger would 
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stretch himself so near, that she could use him as 
a footstool, or reach to pat his shaggy black head 
with her little hand. 

Three whole days passed in the same way. 
Hurried meals in Mrs. Thompson's sitting-room, 
and long, lonely hours out of doors. The fourth 
morning came, and Maud sat with her four-footed 
companion under the cedar, rather at a loss for 
employment. 

"What shall we do?" she said, with a sigh, 
addressing the dog for lack of a human listener. 
" Tiger, dear old Tiger, I'm very tired of this way 
of living. Fd give anything to say my lessons, 
if Aunt Addy were only here. IVe finished my 
book, and when I asked Mrs. Thompson for 
another, she said I really could not have one, for 
all the books were put away while the book-cases 
were being polished. I don't like to work when 
I've nobody to tell me a story. dear I O dear I 
what are we to do, old doggie ?" 

She almost fancied Tiger understood her words, 
for he got up and stretched himself, then looked 
round, as if to propose a change of place. Maud 
rose, laughing — "So we will, Tiger," she con- 
tinued; "we'll go for a walk. We can't come to 
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any harm if we don't go beyond the park. Come 
on, good old doggie I you shall have a dip in the 
stream." 

She crossed the lawn, and opened a wire gate 
leading into a path, marked out from the longer 
grass of the park by its smooth, closely-cut turf. 
On the right was a grove of old trees, in the tallest 
of which a colony of rooks had from time imme- 
morial made their home : on the left, an oak and 
two or three horse-chestnuts, only so far separated 
as to let in bars of sunshine across the sward, 
gave to the green walk the beauty of an avenue, 
without its formality. Little Maud tripped along 
this pleasant pathway to the end of the grove ; 
then turning to the right, still keeping the old 
trees on the one hand, while a screen of noble 
limes sheltered her on the other, she walked on 
till she crossed a wooden bridge over the dry bed 
of a stream. She was now in a wilder part of the 
park — farther than she had ever been from the 
house without a companion. 

*' Never mind, Tiger," she said ; " you are my 
companion now, dear old doggie, and you won't 
let me come to any harm.'* 

They passed through a second gi'ove, beyond 
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whicli flowed a little stream. Maud could Iiear 
the water bubbling among the rushes long before 
they reached the bank. She thought Tiger heard 
it also, for he became excited, pricked up his ears, 
ran forward, and began to bark. Maud ran after 
him, that she might not lose the pleasure of see- 
ing her old favourite spring into the water ; but, 
as she came closer, she saw that Tiger's excite- 
ment was caused by the sight, on the opposite 
bank, of a boy, who took no notice whatever of 
the dog's displeasure, but went on with his occu- 
pation. This appeared to be, baiting fishing-lines, 
and fastening them to the bushes. He was a 
stranger to Maud, looked but little older than 
herself, and was shabbily dressed. She looked 
at him for some time without his noticing her, 
and at length said — 

" Boy, what are you doing here ?'' 

He started, and reddened as he looked up; 
then replied in a surly tone — 

"Never you mind; I don't ask what you're 
doing, and you needn't trouble yourself about 
me. 

" But I think I ought," persisted Maud. " I 
think you have no business to do that." 
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"To do what?" said the boy. " How do you 
know what I'm doing ? You go away and leave 
me alone." 

" I see what you are doing," persisted Maud ; 
" I came here with grandpapa once, when he 
found some lines like that; and he said it was 
poaching. You should not come here without 
grandpapa's leave. This is his park." 

" Stuff ! " said the boy. " I suppose you'll say 
this water is his, and this fish; and the water 
ran in a few minutes ago, under the park -paling 
down below there, and will run out again in a 
few minutes by Prior's lane. How do you know 
these fish you see, haven't come miles to-day, and 
won't go miles yet, out into places where nobody 
ever heard of your grandpapa ? The fish is mine, 
just as much as his." 

Maud was rather puzzled, but presently she 
said, *' At any rate this ground belongs to grand- 
papa, and I don't think you ought to come with- 
out his leave. I would ask him to let you come 
and fish here, if you liked, and I am sure he would 
give you leave ; but I know he would be angry to 
see those lines set here.'* 

"I suppose you'll go and tell him," said the boy. 
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" He's not at home now," replied Maud ; *' but 
please take them away." 

All this time Tiger was very restless, occasion- 
ally giving a low growl, and only kept from 
fiercer conduct by the pressure of Maud's hand on 
his head. Just now, something in the boy's tone, 
when, in reply to Maud's remonstrance, he mut- 
tered angrily, '* Leave me alone ! I told you be- 
fore it was no business of yours," gave fresh 
offence to the faithful dog, and he plunged into 
the water and swam towards the opposite bank. 
The boy fled to a plank that crossed the stream a 
little higher up, and rushing over it at headlong 
speed, approached Maud, exclaiming, "Call off 
your dog, will you ?" But Tiger was already 
cooled by the water, and, finding his enemy had 
fled, showed no disposition to return to land. 
Maud held up her hand as the boy drew nigh, and 
cried, " Don't come near me I nobody is allowed 
to come near me, for fear I should make them ill." 

" Are you a little white poison-witch, then?" 
asked the boy, laughing, as a glance -showed him 
that Tiger manifested no intention of following 
him at present. "You don't look much of a 
thing for anybody to be afraid of." 
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" But indeed you must not come/' repeated 
Maud. " I've been in a house where there was a 
bad fever, and you might catch it and be ill too/' 

"What would that matter?" said the boy, 
throwing himself down on the grass a little way 
off. " Besides, how could I catch it from you, if 
you haven't got it ? Stuff I If I was to be ever so 

ill, I should like to know who'd care/' 

''I think you would care," answered Maud, 
smiling. " You would not like to lie in bed, feel- 
ing very uncomfortable, instead of coming out 
here. And other people would care too. Haven't 
you a father and mother alive ?" 

" No," he said, picking off the heads of the 
daisies and tossing them into the stream ; " my 
father and mother died in India or China, or some 
such place, when I was a small boy at school in 
England, so I don't even recollect them." 

"I am sorry," said Maud; "but somebody 
must take care of you. Who do you live with ? " 

" I live at my uncle's, Mr. Short's, if you know 
where that is." 

" I don't know," replied Maud. 

" It's a dull grey house, with a field before it, 
and two or three sticks of fir-trees, on the London 
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road ; and it's duller inside than out, I can tell 
you, though you might wonder how that could 
be. Uncle is out at the bank all day, and my 
aunt fidgets after her carpets and what not, while 
he is out, and grumbles to him when he comes 
home, till he scolds at everybody. A nice sort 
of home, isn't it?" 

Maud hardly knew how to answer. Presently, 
however, she continued the conversation by 
asking — 

" Have you any brothers and sisters? " 

" Not one," was the reply; " I never had any." 

" Any cousins ? " asked Maud. 

** Plenty. There are four boys of my uncle's.*' 

"Well, that's nearly as good as having 
brothers and sisters." 

" That's what you think, is it?" said the boy, 
in a tone that puzzled his hearer. 

" Yes," she replied ; "I love my cousins 
dearly." 

" Do you ? Well, I hate mine," he said, 
fiercely, " and they hate me." 

"Oh I don't, please don't!" implored Maud, 
very much shocked. *' Indeed, you shouldn't say 
that." 
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" Why not? It's true," lie replied; " and you 
would hate them fast enough if you were me, — if 
you were always grudged every thing for the sake of 
the pretty darlings, and if you had to wear out their 
old clothes like a beggar, as I do. Look here I '* 
and he held up his arm, to show how thin and 
worn his jacket-sleeve was. Tiger saw the ges- 
ture, and came bounding up the bank, stopping 
to shake off the wet, and send a shower of drops 
over the young mistress he wished to defend. 

" Tiger, Tiger I " cried Maud, laughing'; 
" lie down, you naughty old fellow I Don't bark 
iif that ridiculous way. Nobody is going to hurt 
me, you foolish old creature. Here ! " and she 
snatched up a bit of stick and flung it into the 
water, where Tiger was soon to be seen, wading 
happily among the reeds. 

'' Why, that dog cares for you more than any- 
body ever did for me,'' said the boy, bitterly, as 
Maud turned towards him again. " ' Get out ! ' 
and 'Go along with you I' are about the best 
words I ever get in a day. Sometimes I think 
111 run away and see if anything better is to be 
found, only I should just catch it if Uncle Short 
got hold of me again." 

M 
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The little girl was almost frightened at the 
boy's tone and manner; but pity was still stronger 
than fear, and she said, in a timid voice — 

" Don't you ever go to school now?'' 

"Never," he answered. "You couldn't un- 
derstand how it has all been. I went to school 
while my father was alive; but when he died, 
they found out he'd been very extravagant, and 
owed money to ever so many people. Uncle 
Short could hardly let me starve, so he took me 
into his house; but he never liked my being thrown 
upon his charity. Precious charity it has been, 
I can tell you. You'd throw a bone to that dog 
with kinder words than my uncle ever gives me." 

" Poor boy 1" said Maud, not able to imagine 
how anybody could live without love and kind- 
ness; "poor boy I I am very sorry for you. I 
can't bear to think of anybody being so unhappy ;" 
and, as she spoke, tears came into her eyes. 

" Oh I never mind," he said, gruffly ; " don't 
distress yourself about me. I shall be bigger 
before long, and then I mean to run away to sea; 
or, if I can't do that, I shall enlist as a drummer- 
boy. Look here I " and he seized two pieces of 
stick that were lying on the grass near him ; " I 
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am for ever practising the tattoo, and I can 
almost do it now. See, this is the way it goes." 

He rapped his knee with the sticks in a man- 
ner that seemed to Maud wonderfully quick ; but 
still she thought the prospects he suggested were 
not very cheerful, and she told him so. 

"Never you mind," he replied. "I'll make 
my way yet. There's many a brave fellow I've 
read of, that has done very well, after as dismal 
a beginning as mine/^ 

" I don^t think they would have done ihxit ; do 
you?'' Maud said, timidly, as she pointed to the 
fishing-lines. The boy coloured, and seemed 
about to make an angry reply, but checked him- 
self and smiled. 

■ 

" You said it was poaching, didn't you?" he 
said. " Well ! I won't be a poacher any more ; " 
and he jumped up, crossed the stream, pulled the 
lines out of the water, and, rolling them into a 
ball, threw thiem as far as he could, into the 
depths of the grove. Then returning to his 
former position, he said — 

" I hope you're satisfied now. I promise you 
I won't poach any more, either here or anywhere 
else. Are you glad?" 
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"Thank you/' Maud replied; "I am very- 
glad. I wish I was wise enough to talk to youy 
or do anything to help you." 

*' Oh, if you were wise, I don't suppose you'd 
have anything to say to me. Tm so often told 
that Tm bad, and ungrateful, and idle, that I 
suppose it's true. 1 don't want to be idle, though. 
If I might only go to school, wouldn't I laugh at 
those stupid cousins of mine 1 There's one that 
cries over his sums like a great girl, and another 
thought Timbuctoo was in South America. I 
know more than they do, any day." • • 

Maud was not clever at sums, nor did she 
know where Timbuctoo was to be found, so she 
felt rather impressed by her companion's speech. 
It was new to her to think of lessons as a pleasure 
and a privilege. She looked upon them rather as 
a necessary evil than anything else, and her cousins 
at Williton had been of the same opinion. 

"Do you really like lessons?" she asked, at 
length. 

" Yes ; some of them ;" replied the boy ; " and 
of course Td rather learn things, like a gentleman, 
than run messages and be driven about, just like 
a pig." 
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"I don't think a pig c6uld rtin on niessages/' 
said Maud, smiling, "unless it was the learned 
pig, tliat grandpapa tells me/could say its lessons 
so much better than I can. But don't they let you 
have any books to read ?" 

" I don't ask if they'll let me," he answered ; 
" but I just take the books out of the book-case, 
and bring them out with me. I've got one now, 
and I was going to read it, you know, when I'd 
set those lines you didn't like." 

He took a volume from his jacket-pocket, and 
put it into her hand. It was the life of Charles 
the Twelfth, of whom Maud had never heard, and 
she said so. 

" Don't you know about him ? " said the boy ; 
" oh 1 he was a capital fellow for fighting. I 
like to read about battles. I've read about Cyrus 
and Alexander the] Great It's grand to read 
about those Greeks, how they fought for their 
CQuntry, and would n^ver give in." 

"Should you like to be a soldier ?** asked 
Maud. 

" Shouldn't I, that's all I And so I will be, 
one of these days, — a soldier or a sailor, I don't 
mind which. I've read about Nelson, and Hood^ 
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and CoUingwood ; and all the fine fellows, too, 
that have been to the North Pole. I shouldn't 
mind being a sailor. Ill run away, when I'm a 
little older, and be a ship*s boy." 

Maud feared this notion of running away 
was very wrong, but she did not know how to 
argue against it, so she determined to talk to 
Sir Hugh about this poor boy, as soon as the 
party returned from Switzerland. Meantime, she 
asked him to tell her his name. 

" Eobert Short," he answered ; *' Bob Short, if 
you like. Are you the little girl that lives at the 
Manor?'' 

" Yes," she replied ; " I live at the Manor with 
my grandpapa, because my own father and mother 
are in India.*' 

" I thought I 'd seen you before," he said ; 
" I've seen you go by our house on the way to 
church." 

" Don't you go to church ? " inquired Maud* 

"Not I; I've no clothes but these, and my 
aunt would be ashamed of me. Talking of church 
— hark 1 don't I hear a clock ? " 

They listened, and heard through the still air 
the sound of some distant chimes. 
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^' That must be half-past twelve/' said Robert, 
rising hastily, " and I've a long way to go home. 
If I 'm not in by one, I may whistle for a dinner. 
Good-bye. May I come here again ? " 

" I think you may,*' Maud said ; " I suppose 
so. 

She watched him as he ran across the plank 
and away among the trees, till she lost sight of 
his figure in a thicket that bounded the park on 
that side; then, calling Tiger to follow, she 
turned to walk back to the house for her own 
dinner. She was very thoughtful, very sorry, 
very much puzzled. Here was this child, more 
clever than herself, neglected, unloved, unhappy. 
He was ready to be good, if he knew how, for 
had he not thrown away the fishing-lines, when 
he felt it was wrong to set them ? He wanted to 
learn, and he had nobody to teach him, nobody 
to care what became of him ; and there were her 
cousins at Williton, hating their lessons, with 
every advantage within their reach. How strange, 
and what a pity it could not all be set right I 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 

After dinner, Maud went to her old seat on the 
cedar-bough* This time she wanted to think; 
and Tiger, judging perhaps from her grave looks 
that his companionship was scarcely needed, 
stretched himself on the turf for a long nap. " I 
wish I knew how it is," she said, half aloud, 
after a long silence. " I have seen so many sad 
things lately, — ^my cousins so ill, and this poor 
boy ; and then there was poor Jack." 

But with the thought pf Jack came the 
recollection of his mother's words — "The Lord 
knows best. It doesn't do to fret about what's 
good and what's bad. He knows all about it.'' 

" The Lord knows best," repeated Maud aloud. 
" Yes; she said that even when her boy was taken 
away ; but then Jack was taken to heaven, where 
he would never feel any pain or sorrow, where 
he would see Jesus. That must be best of all ; " 
and she looked up to the pure white clouds float- 
ing across the blue sky, and thought of the white- 
winged angels and the white-robed saints, who 
were rejoicing in the presence of the Lord. " It 
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must be best of ^11 to be there/^ repeated Maud; 
and then her thoughts came back to earth. 
" Can it be best for that poor boy to be as he 
is r she continued. " Is it best for me to be 
petted, and to have everything I want ; and for 
him to be so lonely, with no one to speak kindly 
to him ? I haven't deserved to be happy a bit 
more than he. I wonder how it is I^' 

There was no one to answer little Maud's 
question, no one to tell her that perhaps in after 
life Eobert would be all the better for his early 
hardships, all the fitter for the work it might 
please God to give him to do. Sq she went back 
to the poor bathing-woman's words, " God knows 
best;^* and as she dwelt upon them, a sense of 
loving trust came over hen He who when on 
earth took children in His arms and blessed them, 
would not forget the orphan boy. 

The next day was Sunday, but Mrs. Thomp- 
son would not allow Maud to go to church. She 
stayed with the little girl in the morning, making 
her read the prayers and learn her collect ; but 
in the afternoon, when she went to church herself, 
she gave the child leave to go out. Maud took 
her little Bible and Prayer-book, and set off for 
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the stream, followed by Tiger. She had little 
hope of finding Robert there so late, but as she 
reached the neighbourhood of the stream, she 
saw that he was lying on the grass, reading so 
intently that he did not hear her coming. He did 
not move until Tiger's cold nose touched his 
hand, and then he started as if from a dream. 

" Tiger is friendly to-day,'' said Maud, taking 
her seat under a tree. 

" You Ve been a long time coming,*' said the 
boy. "I thought you'd be going to church this 
morning, and I hid at the end of the garden to 
watch for you. When I saw the people go by 
without you, I fancied you might be here, so I 
came to look for you, and IVe been here ever 
since, except just when I ran home to dinner.'* 

"What were you reading?" inquired Maud. 
*' You seemed very deep in your book when I came.'* 

" So I was," he replied. " It's the Pilgrim's 
Progress. My aunt gave it to one of my cousins 
to read on Sundays, and he forgot all about it, 
so I brought it out. It's a famous book, isn't it ? 
I was in the middle of Christian's fight with 
ApoUyon, and I hardly knew what to make of 
Tiger, when I found him close to me." 
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" I am glad you have got such a nice Sunday 
book/' said Maud ; " but I am sorry you did not 
go to church." 

" That's good, now/' he answered, " when you 
didn't go yourself." 

" Mrs. Thompson wouldn't let me go/' said Maud. 

" Oh I I forgot you were a witch ; I suppose 
she was afraid you'd poison all the people." 

"I don't think I'm a witch/' said Maud, 
smiling; "but she thought I had better not go, so 
I read the prayers at home with her." 

"What books have you got there?" asked 
Eobert. 

" My Bible and Prayer-book/' replied Maud. 
" I thought I would read the evening psalms and 
lessons out-of-doors. Would you like me to read 
them out loud?" she continued, very timidly. 

" If you like," he answered. " I daresay, now, 
you think I haven't got a book like that, but I 
have, all the same ; " and he took out of his pocket 
a small volume, marked Church Services. " There, 
you see. You needn't think you're the only 
person that reads good books." 

" Indeed, I didn't think so," said Maud, very 
much distressed. " Please, don't say that I" 
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" You might well think so, I'm siire/' lie said, 
in a very different tone; "at least, you might 
well think / never read them ; and indeed, I don't 
very often. But you said something about 
church yesterday, and that made me ashamed, 
and put me in mind of the good things I used to 
learn ; so I hunted for this when I went home, 
and brought it out with me this morning. I'd 
half a mind to go to church. If I'd seen you go, 
I think I should have had courage to follow. 
But I waited, looking for you, till it was too late, 
and then I came here." 

" Oh ! do pray go next Sunday, whether they 
let me go or not," cried Maud, eagerly. "I'm 
sure you would be happier if you went. You 
wouldn't feel so lonely there. I wish you could 
have heard how Aunt Addy talked to me about 
it the other day. She said that when we were 
all praying together to * Our Father,' it must 
make us feel kindly towards others, as if we were 
all members of one family. Nobody could feel 
deserted there, because they would be reminded 
how they all belonged to one Lord. Pray go 
next Sunday, will you?" 

" 111 see ; perhaps I may," answered Robert, 
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*' but I can't tell till the time comes. Did you say 
you were going to read out loud ?" 

" I will, if you like," answered Maud. " Won^t 
you read the Psalms with me ?" 

" I^d rather listen to you," he said ; and Maud 
was obliged to be content. It was the fifth of 
the month, and as she read the twenty-seventh 
Psalm, the boy^s eyes were fixed eagerly on her 
face, and he seemed to be listening as if the 
words were a special message to himself. When 
she had finished all the psalms for the day, and 
was closing her prayer-book, he said, " Thank 
you ! I liked the first one best. What was that at 
the end, about tarrying ?" 

Maud opened her book again and read — 

'^ ' tarry thou the Lord's leisure : be strong 
and he shall comfort thine heart ; and put thou 
thy trust in the Lord.' Let us try if we can learn 
it by heart f and she read it again. 

" I can say it," said the boy ; and he did so 
with perfect correctness. Presently Maud was 
able to, .do so too, and then she proceeded to 
read the lessons for the day. She could not tell 
whether the boy attended to them. He was 
pulling up clods and casting them into the 
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stream, where Tiger seemed to be enjoying him- 
self ; but lie did not interrupt her by a word, 
and she hoped he was listening. They were 
both silent for some time after she ceased to 
read, and then the boy said — 

" Do you always live at the Manor with old 
Sir Hugh ? I haven't seen him for a long time/' 

" He is gone abroad/' answered Maud ; " they 
are all gone to Switzerland, and I am alone with 
the servants at the Manor. When grandpapa 
comes back, I mean to tell him about you. He 
is so much wiser than I am, that perhaps he 
could help you in some way." 

" Don't go bothering him about me," answered 
Eobert, in his gruffest tone. " I'm nothing to 
him, and he won't want to hear anything at all 
about me. I can take care of myself." 

Maud was silenced for a time, and there was 
no sound but the angry snort of old Tiger, as he 
grubbed into the bank in search of an imaginary 
rat. By and bye the boy spoke again — 

'* Didn't you say you had some cousins?" 

Maud was delighted to tell him of her rela- 
tions at Williton, and the happy days they had 
passed together by the sea. She then spoke of 
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poor JacVs death, which greatly interested her 
hearer. 

'^ It's like one of my old story-books/' he said, 
" to hear how you go on. You never could think 
how different it is where I live. There's wrang- 
ling, and scolding, and grumbling, all day long ; 
and double allowance on Sundays, because uncle's 
at home. Then you know I am but a kind of 
servant. I have to go to the farm over there, to 
fetch the milk every morning, and after that to 
the village for the letters. Then, if there's any- 
thing wanted any time in the day, the cry is, 
* Where's Bob, where's that lazy, idle boy ?' and 
off I'm sent for a pennyworth of mutton, or a 
pound of plums. As to my cousins, they're not 
much like yours. They'd dearly like to kick and 
cuff me if they could, but they're such cowards 
they don't dare. I'm a match for them all, and 
they know it." 

It was certainly a dismal picture of home 
life, and Maud condoled with the boy, and sug- 
gested such scraps of comfort as occurred to 
her, though she said no more of the intention she 
still cherished of referring the subject to kind old 
Sir Hugh. 
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" I am afraid I must go now,*^ she said, at 
length, rising from her mossy seat. *' Mrs. 
Thompson will be looking for me. Perhaps 
I shall meet you here again sometimes.'^ 

*^ ril come again for the chance/^ said Robert. 
" I don't know what your name is, but I think 
I shall call you Mercy f and he smiled as he held 
up the Pilgrim's Progress. 

'* My name is Maud Clavell," said the little 
girl, smiling also ; then, calling Tiger to follow 
her, she bade the boy good-bye, and returned to 
the house. The same evening, as she sat with 
the good housekeeper, who was able on this day 
of rest to give more attention to the little girl, 
Maud spoke of her meeting with Eobert Short, 
and of the conversations she had held with him, 
Mrs. Thompson was rather dismayed at the 
news. ^ 

'' I don't know how your grandmama would 
like your making such friends with the child. 
Miss Maud," she said. " He may be a good boy, 
but I see him running in the village sometimes, 
looking more like a little beggar than a com- 
panion for a young lady like you." 

^' Oh I" pleaded Maud ; " but indeed he wants 
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to be a good boy, and he loves learning lessons. 
Do let me go and meet him sometimes !" 

" Well, really, dear/' replied Mrs. Thompson, 
" I hardly think I ought to let you go again till 
your grandmama comes home. Ill tell you 
what I'll do/' she continued, good-naturedly, at 
sight of Maud's look of distress. " 111 go with 
you next time you go to the stream. That will 
do, won't it? I know that Mrs. Short has the 
name of being a scold, and those boys of hers are 
bearish ill-tempered creatures ; so, may be, this 
child is put upon. We'll see. Miss Maud." 

The next day, however, and the next after 
that were very wet, and Maud was a prisoner to 
the house. Wednesday morning rose, bright and 
cloudless, but she could not enjoy it. Her head 
ached, and all strength seemed gone from her 
limbs. She could not rise from her bed; she 
could scarcely reply when Mrs. Thompson came to 
call her. Little Maud was very ill. The fever was 
come. 
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CHAPTER FIFTH* 

Ten days had passed, and two carriages were 
rolling at rapid pace along the gravel-road to- 
wards Haildon Manor. Sir Hugh and his family 
had returned, having heard only on their arrival 
at Dover of Maud's illness. It was a sad coming- 
home for them all ; and Mrs. Thompson looked 
very grave as she met them at the hall-door, with 
the news that her little patient was not better. 

'^ May I go to her?" asked Lady Clavell. 

" yes," was the reply ; " she knows nobody, 
so it cannot do her any harm." 

It was sad indeed to see the flushed cheeks 
and restless eyes, and to hear the voice, shrill 
and harsh now, rambling on in unmeaning sen- 
tences. Lady Clavell took the little hand in hers, 
but Maud still talked on unheeding. 

" The afternoon is the worst time," said Mrs. 
Thompson ; " the fever goes off in the evening, 
my lady, and I daresay shell know you then.'' 

Mrs. Thompson was right. In the evening 
the red colour had faded from Maud's cheeks, the 
eyes looked dim and sunken, but the child knew 
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the dear faces that bent over her. Almost too 
weak to utter a sound, she yet smiled a welcome ; 
and when she fell asleep, it was with her hand 
clasped in Sir Hugh's. 

There was very little change for several days ; 
and then, if any, it was for the worse. Sir Hugh's 
voice trembled as he entreated, in prayers with 
his family and household, that God would spare 
the life of his darling, and the three aunts were 
almost broken-hearted. The uncles were far 
away ; Major Clavell had parted with his family 
in Switzerland, to rejoin his regiment at Malta ; 
and the other was in Germany. The Manor- 
house was sad enough now, but there seemed yet 
a hope of Maudes recovery. The doctor said her 
own patience and gentleness would help her 
much ; the fear was that her strength would fail. 
There came a day at last when there was just a 
shade of improvement, so trifling that those who 
loved her scarcely dared whisper of it to each 
other. Then a whole afternoon passed without 
the usual fever fit ; and, for the first time since his 
return, Sir Hugh left the house and strolled up 
and down the terrace, with thanksgiving in his 
heart. The next day, the improvement continued ; 
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Maud's weakness was extreme, but she slept a 
great deal and took nourishment. There was 
every hope that she would do well. She had 
evidently known her danger ; for one night when 
Lady Clavell was unable to restrain her tears 
as she kissed the child, Maud feebly caressed 
the wet cheeks with her little hand, and whis- 
pered, " God knows best, dear grannie. If I go, 
please say to dear papa and mama that God 
knows best.*^ 

When the child was really in a fair way to 
recover. Sir Hugh resumed his old habits of rid- 
ing and walking. Strolling one day in his own 
grounds with old Tiger — a great pet now for 
Maud's sake — he was startled by the sudden ap- 
pearance, from behind some bushes, of a boy 
carrying a basket ; and surprised to see that Tiger, 
usually resentful towards intruders, greeted this 
one as an old acquaintance. Before Sir Hugh 
could speak, the boy addressed him. 

"Is she better, sir?'' he said eagerly. "She 
isn't going to die, is she?" 

" Who, my little man ?" said Sir Hugh. 

" Maud Clavell," replied the boy, still further 
astonishing Sir Hugh. 
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"She is better, tliank God!" he said; "we 
hope she will recover. But who are you, and 
what do you know about my grand-daughter?" 

" I know she was kind to me/' said the boy, 
looking down and kicking awkwardly at a stone. 
" I don't get so many kind words as to be likely 
to forget hers. Will you give her a message for 
me ?" he continued, looking up. " Will you be 
sure and remember it?" 

" What message is it?" asked Sir Hugh. 

" Tell her IVe kept my word," was the reply ; 
" and be sure to tell her IVe been to church every 
Sunday since she told me. And say, please' 
(and here the voice was hoarse and trembling), 
" say Tm very, very glad she's not going to 
die." 

His agitation was catching, and for some 
moments old Sir Hugh could not speak. At last 
he said : " I don't know how you can have known 
my little Maud, but I thank you for your good- 
will. We have all been very unhappy about her, 
we could not bear to lose our darling ; and God 
has mercifully spared her. She is very patient, 
but it will be a long time before her little feet 
have strength to trip along beside me, as they 
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used to do. She is very weak — very, very 
weak — my little Maud." 

Sir Hugh was almost thinking aloud, and 
hardly remembered the boy's presence. He was 
reminded of it by a touch upon his hand, to call 
his attention. " Look here/' said the boy : and 
Sir Hugh saw that he held a basket of rushes, 
rudely plaited together, and that within it, laid 
on grass, were two small speckled trout, freshly 
caught. 

"Would you mind taking these?" continued 
the boy, as he again covered the fish with grass. 
*' I want you to give them to her, and say T caught 
them for her. But you must be sure to tell her I 
caught them in the mill-stream, and the miller 
lent me his rod on purpose. Don't forget, please, 
because she'd be vexed if she thought I'd been 
catching them where I had no business to fish.*' 

Sir Hugh took the little green basket, and in 
a moment, without staying for further questions, 
the boy had fled. Sir Hugh returned to the 
house with his prize, and went softly up to the 
sickroom. 

"What have you brought me, grandpapa?*' 
asked Maud's weak voice. 
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Sir Hugh sat on tlie bed, and lifted enough of 
the grass to show the pretty speckled fish. 

" They are for you, little Maud/' said Sir Hugh ; 
" but I can't tell who sent them, for I don't know 
his nama It was a shabby little boy, who sent 
you a great many messages as well as the fish. 
I was to tell you the miller lent him a rod on 
purpose to catch these trout for you in the mill- 
stream. He told me to be sure to tell you 
this.'* 

Maud feebly clapped her hands. " Go on, 
grandpapa. It does me good to hear it." 

" I was to say further," said Sir Hugh, " that 
the young gentleman had gone to church every 
Sunday since you told him.'' 

" Good news, grandpapa ! Please go on." 

" I was to tell my little Maud," he continued, 
stooping to kiss her, " that this friend of hers was 
very, very glad to hear she was getting better." 

" Poor boy 1" said Maud, almost crying ; " how 
good of him 1 Please be kind to him, grandpapa. 
It will help him to be good and patient, if you 
will say a kind word to him. His name is 
Short— Robert Short." 

"Hush!" interrupted Lady Clavell. "My 
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little girl must not get excited. You must tell 
grandpapa another time. Lie still, my dar- 
ling." 

"Yes, grannie/' she answered, laying her 
eager face again on the pillow, with a smile. 
" Mrs. Thompson can tell grandpapa about the 
poor boy, but please be kind to him." 

"That I will, my little woman, for your 
sake," said Sir Hugh. " Be quite easy ; and 
meantime I will go to Mrs. Thompson at once, 
and tell her to send these fish up for my little 
Maud's dinner ; " and away went Sir Hugh, still 
carrying his green basket. The housekeeper 
repeated all that she remembered of her conversa- 
tion with Maud about Eobert Short; and Sir 
Hugh determined to watch for the boy, and ques- 
tion him, when next he should venture into the 
park. Lady Clavell saw Maud smile to her- 
self as she lay quiet, after Sir Hugh's visit, and 
noticed that the dinner that day gave special 
satisfaction. 

The next day, at the same hour as before, Sir 
Hugh walked towards the stream; and again, 
starting up from behind the same bushes, Robert 
stood before him. Sir Hugh held out his hand, 
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but the boy did not attempt to take it. He only 
said hastily — 

" Is she better ? Did you tell her ? " 

" Yes, 1 told her," was the answer, " and she 
was very much pleased. She is better to-day. 
She liked the fish more than she has liked any 
food since her illness, and she bade me thank you 
for them, and say how very glad your message 
had made her. Won't you shake hands with 
me ? " continued Sir Hugh, when the boy turned 
away, as if to leave him. Robert gave his hand 
somewhat unwillingly. One of the fingers was 
tied up, and Sir Hugh asked — 

" How did this happen ? Have you hurt 
yourself since yesterday ? " 

" Oh, it's nothing," he replied ; " I was cutting 
the wood and the hatchet slipped, that's all." 

" What business had a little fellow like you 
to be using a hatchet ? '^ said Sir Hugh. 

" Me ? Why, I cut up all the small wood for 
the house always. I don't often cut myself." 

" Well, my man, come to the house with me," 
Sir Hugh said, " and Mrs. Thompson shall put 
some court-plaister on the cut. It will be less in 
your way than this great bundle of rag." 
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They walked to the house together, and tte 
wound was soon dressed. 

** Now come into my library/* said Sir Hugh ; 
" I'll show you my books." 

The boy's eyes glistened at sight of the well- 
filled shelves, and he was soon led to talk of what 
he had read, showing much quickness and good 
memory. Sir Hugh was pleased. 

" Now come and sit down by me/' he said 
at last, " and let us talk a little about your- 
self." 

But the boy's manner changed at once. 

** I didn't come for that," he muttered gruffly. 
" I asked her not to tell you anything about me. 
I didn't come for anything of that sort. Let me 
go home now." 

" I know you came for nothing but kindness 
to my little Maud," replied Sir Hugh, " and I am 
very much obliged to you, because you have 
given her pleasure ; but you must let me be your 
friend too. My little girl always tells me her 
adventures and her wishes, and she asked me to 
be your fiiend, now that she cannot see you." 

" I don't want anything," repeated Eobert. 

" I think you want some one to teach you/' 
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Sir Hugli said, smiling, *' I think you would like 
to go to school." 

The boy's face brightened. " That I should," 
he answered. " Here am I, ten years old, and I 
don't know how to write. Isn't it a shame, sir, a 
ciniel shame,'' and his face flushed crimson, " that 
I shouldn't be taught to write ? My poor father 
might be extravagant, but he was a gentleman ; 
I'm sure, twenty thousand times more of a gentle- 
man than my mean stingy uncle !" 

" We won't talk about this, my man," said 
Sir Hugh, laying his hand on the boy's shoulder ; 
'^ but if you want to learn to write, I will find a 
way. Come here again to-morrow, and I will 
see what can be done, if you really mean what 
you say." The boy nodded, took up his old cap, 
and departed, while Sir Hugh went to his 
daughters to discuss plans for assisting his 
young visitor. 

" Do you know, papa," said Edith, " there 
was a boy named Eobert Short at school with 
George. He used to come here for a holiday 
with George sometimes, and I know his father 
was a banker at Haildon. He must have been 
the father of this poor boy, I think." 
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" Ah, yes, I remember/' said Sir Hugh, " a 
tall slight boy with dark hair. We lost sight of 
him afterwards, and I fancy George said he was 
gone to India. This present banker was an elder 
brother, whom we never knew. I've heard he's 
a quarrelsome, disagreeable fellow, but I must 
try what can be done with him. There's good 
in the boy, I'm sure." 

" Let us try him,'' said Adelaide. " I will 
devote two hours a day to his instruction, if he 
will come to me, and we shall soon see whether 
he really means to be diligent." 

"Very good," rejoined her father. "If he 
comes steadily, and you make a satisfactory re- 
port of him at Christmas, 1 will put him to school 
afterwards, and give him such assistance as I can 
towards his making his own way in the world." 

The plan was laid before Robert when he 
made his appearance the following day. He was 
very gruff at first, and declared he didn't want 
anybody's help, he didn't come for that. Adelaide, 
however, led him away to the room in which she 
was accustomed to teach Maud ; and after a little 
playful argument and a few hints on the value of 
learning, he was won over to agree to the arrange- 
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ment. He could always come in the afternoon, 
lie said, after he had done chopping the wood. 
No one ever interfered with him or cared whither 
he went, after his day's work. The first writing- 
lesson was given forthwith. Very hard work it 
was, with the stiff, sunburnt, awkward fingers; 
but Adelaide only made merry at his blunders, 
and assured him he would soon do better, other- 
wise he would almost have despaired. The 
writing-lesson over, they had a long talk, in 
which Adelaide discovered that her pupil, in his 
irregular studies, had gathered and stored away 
in his memory a great amount of information, 
and that to teach him would be no idle task. 
They parted mutually pleased with each other ; 
and little Maud's face grew very bright when 
Aunt Addy told her the result of the morning's 
consultation. 

Maud's recovery was sure, but very slow. 
The horse-chestnuts that looked great pyramids 
of green when she began to be ill, were leafless 
before she could be carried downstairs, and the 
shadow of the cedars fell black on the snow- 
covered lawn. But she kept Christmas happily 
with those she loved, in the great drawing-room 
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of the Manor, even with Uncle George, whose 
regiment had been unexpectedly ordered home in 
the autumn. There was a guest, too, besides the 
family party. It was poor little Eobert Short, 
who had won his reward by steady attention to 
Adelaide's teaching, and was to go to school at 
Sir Hugh's expense soon after the beginning of 
the new year. He was very seldom gruff now : 
kindness had softened his manners, and he had 
learned to accept with a good grace the friend- 
ship that was offered to him for Maud's sake and 
his father's. Sir Hugh had managed matters so 
well with Eobert's uncle, that the boy was sup- 
plied with better food and better clothes than 
when Maud first made his acquaintance; and 
Mr. Short had been brought to see the necessity 
of providing himself with a servant to go on 
errands and cut wood, instead of employing his 
nephew for such offices. Better days had indeed 
come for little Eobert ; and, the Lord helping him, 
he was determined to show he was not ungrateful. 
Maud was very quiet, very glad at heart. She 
was getting well, she had good news from India, 
she had loving faces round her, and Eobert Short 
had won his way to Sir Hugh's kind heart. Who 
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could have been happier that day than Maud 
Clavell? 

" I know you again when you smile, Maud/' 
said her uncle George, as he sat down beside her, 
" I know you are my dear niece still, but I shall 
never see * little Maud' again, never see the little 
fairy I parted with on the doorstep of the cottage 
at Williton. She is gone away for evermore !" 

It was true that Maud had grown very tall 
during her illness, but she had still the same 
peaceful heart, the same happy smile. There 
was nothing to regret, though she might be 
" little Maud" no longer. 




DAYLEFORD WINDMILL. 

^AYLEFOED WINDMILL is placed on the 
edge of a flat and furzy common, raised 
but a few feet above the level of the sea. 
The miller's cottage, with its garden and 
H^^ orchard, nestlea behind the mill, which 
''w PTOtecta it from the heavy storms that in 
'" winter time come sweeping over the 
water. Inland, beyond the common, are wide 
corn-fields, and then meadows, through which a 
slow river creeps to the shore, while a low line 
of hills bounds the view. Seawards, the sands, 
firm and pleasant to the tread, stretch at low 
water to the width of half a mile or more, their 
smooth surface varied here and there with a lump 
of dark weed-grown rock, a larger mass of which, 
at the extremest edge, shows itself for an hour or 
two when the tide runs out. The shore slopes 
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gradually away to the right and left, the mill 
being placed on the most projecting point, in 
order to catch every breath of wind. 

The mill has been owned by the same family 
for many generations, a sturdy honest God-fearing 
race, gradually dwindlmg in numbers till, thirty 
or forty years ago, there remained of the Wrays 
of Dayleford only worthy John Wray, the miller, 
and his little son. The miller was a large cheer- 
ful man with a rosy face, that shone through the 
flour-dust like the red sun through a mist. He 
had married a quiet little woman who had been 
for many years nurse in the family of Sir Bevil 
Norman, at the great white castle gleaming on 
the wooded hills far away ; and she had been so 
beloved by her nurslings there, that whenever 
the family were at the castle, the young ladies 
and gentlemen would ride over to see her, and 
taste the apples or other little delicacies that had 
been laid by for some such joyful occasion. 

Johnnie Wray, the son. of this good couple, 

was more like his father than his mother. Bold 

and fearless, and full of wild spirits, he early 

learnt to climb about the mill, and needed many 

a warning to avoid the dangers of the machinery. 
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He loved to hear the spinning of the wheels and 
the rush of the great vanes in the sea-breeze, 
and to watch the white stream of flour pouring 
down into the bin. He shouted with delight 
when, to all the noises within the mill, was 
added the roar t)f the waves leaping higher and 
higher on the sands below. More joyful still did 
he feel, if, looking from the window, he saw flat 
barges making their way at high-water to the 
shore, bringing sacks of com which by and bye 
the bargemen carried up the ricketty ladder with 
many a loud joke. Much haste was needful, if 
they were to re-load their boats with sacks of 
flour, that were piled in readiness for them ; else 
the tide would fall and leave them high and dry 
on the shore. Now and then came carts from 
inland farms ; and, better still, once a week the 
miller himself drove his light cart to the town, 
ten miles off, and if the weather were fine, Johnnie 
accompanied him, and often Mrs. Wray also. 
Those were glorious days ; for the shops of the 
little country town seemed grand and beautiftd 
to Johnnie, and he was content to wait any length 
of time while his mother made her purchases, so 
long as she would let him stand at the window of 
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the toyshop, with its wealth of gay balls and 
tops, or at the watchmaker's, where he would note 
with puzzled brain that all the clocks and watches 
pointed to a different hour, and amuse himself 
with wondering which was the true one. On the 
way home, stowed safely among the packages in 
the cart, and perhaps with a huge bun in his 
hand, Johnnie would fall asleep, and not open his 
eyes again till his father lifted him out, and 
carried him across the garden and into the cosy 
cottage. 

On these occasions the mill was left in charge 
of old Blake, the miller's man, who had belonged 
to the place before John Wray was bom, and 
who seldom went many yards from its walls, 
except on Sunday, when with well-brushed coat 
and sleek hair, he made his way to the nearest 
church, three miles off. Hale and active, old 
Blake was a treasure to the family, for, besides 
his work in the mill, he found time to dig in the 
garden, to attend to the horse i^ the shed beside 
the cottage, and to do any odd jobs for his 
mistress, or for Johnnie. Nothing came amiss 
to him, and his true and faithful service made 
his employers feel a great regard for the old man. 
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a feeling in which Johnnie cordially shared. By 
the time the child was ten years old, he had 
learned to be very useful about the place. He 
could rake the beds and pick off the stones when 
Blake had been digging; he could lead Paddy 
the horse across the common to drink at the clear 
pool; he could wind up the bucket from the 
moss-grown well in the garden for his mother, 
and help her in the house- work ; and his father 
would give him many a task in the mill, so that 
he might learn to be a miller before his turn 
should come. So came round the tenth winter of 
Johnnie's life, a cold winter, with stormy winds, 
but not much snow before Christmas. 

Work at the mill ceased early now, and the 
family met round the blazing hearth in the cot- 
tage, not forgetting old Blake, who however 
crept away early to his bed in the comer of the 
lowest chamber in the mill. These long evenings 
were pleasant times. Often the miller or his 
wife would read aloud for a while, and as it grew 
later and old Blake disappeared, and John Wray 
fell asleep in his arm-chair, Johnnie would creep 
closer to his mother and ask her to tell him over 
and over again stories of the ladies and gentle- 
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men at the castle. He was never weary of hear- 
ing how Master Bevil and Master Philip had 
played mischievous tricks upon their nurse, or 
how Miss Adela and Miss Emmeline had been 
alarmed by a wild stag. He knew them all, gay 
ladies and gentlemen now, riding on beautiful 
horses and prancing at his mother's gate. He 
had watched them shyly from his hiding-place 
in the mill many a time, when the summer sun 
was shining, and next summer surely they would 
come again. 

But now it was sharp wintry weather, and 
the family were not at the castle. One morning, 
when the weather was finer than usual, John 
Wray was going to drive to the town, and 
Johnnie begged to go too. There was not much 
fear that the cold would hurt his sturdy frame, so 
his mother wrapped comforters and great-coats 
about him, and let him accompany his father, 
who promised to return before dark. Old Blake 
was busy in the mill, and Mrs. Wray was glad to 
feel she had a quiet day before her, to set her 
drawers in order, and to answer a letter that Miss 
Adela had written her from London. By mid- 
day, however, most of the work was done, and 
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the bright sunshine tempted her to stroll into 
the garden. The sun felt warm under the bare 
elder-bushes, but there were icicles hanging 
about the well, and the air was full of frost in 
the shade. Mrs. Wray hoped her husband would 
keep his promise of returning early, and meantime 
she walked to the gate and looked out over the 
common, now all dry and brown, except for the 
dark tufts of furze scattered over its surface. She 
had stood there, listening to the beat of the rising 
tide and the hum of the wind in the sails of the 
mill, till she felt chilled and ready to return to 
the fireside, when suddenly there came in sight a 
young woman with a baby in her arms. The 
common had seemed so utterly lonely but a 
moment before, that Mrs. Wray started at sight 
of the stranger, but, with her natural gentle 
politeness, instantly began to murmur an apology. 
The young woman paused at the gate and looked 
wistfully into Mrs. Wray's face, and the look was 
returned with some curiosity, for the stranger's 
appearance was striking and uncommon. She 
was tall and dark, with black hair and eyes, and 
over her head she wore, instead of bonnet, a 
gaily striped shawl, fastened with a gold brooch 
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under her chin. The rest of her dress was dark 
and simple, and the baby in her arms was closelj 
wrapped up in a thick brown cloak. At first Mrs, 
Wray thought she must be a gipsy, only that she 
hardly looked like one who had lived a wild life 
out of doors, and her manner was timid and gentle. 
Mrs. Wray was the first to speak. " You look 
tired/' she said ; '^ have you travelled far this cold 
day?" 

The voice that replied was very sweet, but 
the words it spoke were quite unintelligible. 
The miller's wife shook her head to show she 
could not understand, and the stranger's dark 
eyes filled with tears. Mrs. Wray felt very sorry, 
and pointed to the baby. Her gesture was under- 
stood, for, smiling brightly through her tears, 
the young woman lifted a comer of the cloak, 
and showed a little face, not like her own, but 
with English blue eyes and flaxen hair. The 
sight went to Mrs. Wray's heart. Once, years 
ago now, Johnnie had had a little sister, who 
after a few months was taken away, and only 
spoken of afterwards when, in the twilight, the 
mother whispered to Johnnie ot his little^sister 
in heaven. So the first impulse on seeing the 
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pretty baby's face, was to throw open the gate 
and invite the stranger to come in and rest by 
the fireside. Soon she was seated in the miller's 
great arm-chair, and the child, freed from its 
heavy cloak, sat up on its mother s knee and 
gazed with calm round eyes at the dancing flame. 
Mrs. Wray placed food on the table for the 
mother, and warmed some bread and nailk for 
the child, who made no murmur when she took 
it in her own kind arms, but allowed her to feed 
it, looking up in her face all the time, steadily, 
and without any fear. Then she tenderly chafed 
the little rosy feet, as she sat on a low stool before 
the fire, and lifted the little hands to her lips, as 
if it had been her own darling. The stranger 
looked on with a smile, and presently knelt down 
on the hearth. The two women were growing 
friendly over the unconscious child, and beginning 
to understand each other. 

**How old is she?" said Mrs. Wray, "one 
year?" and she held up one finger. She was 
puzzled, for the little creature was very small, 
and yet she did not think it looked like a very 
young infant. The stranger seemed to under- 
stand, for she shook her head, and then held up 
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two fingers, saying some word that sounded like 
February. 

** She is a tiny fairy/' said Mrs. Wray. " What 
do you call her? what name?" 

She was understood, perhaps more by her 
signs than her words, but the woman answered — 

"Dora Mercedes, Salvadora Mercedes;" tod 
then bending over the child, she spoke rapidly in 
a language so rich and sweet, that Mrs. Wray 
described it afterwards as being like church- 
music. 

" I wish I could understand the poor thing," 
said the good miller's wife, as the stranger took 
back her baby and began wrapping it again in its 
warm cloak. Then, after many a word and sign, 
she thought she could make out something of the 
poor woman's story, especially when the latter 
produced from her bosom a written paper, which 
seemed to have been given to her as a guide for 
her travels. The last place named in the list was 
Hargate, a seaport town some fifteen miles from 
Dayleford windmill ; the first was Lowton, thirty 
miles in the opposite direction. At the bottom of 
the paper was written, " Ask for the ship ' Harold ' 
at Hargate." It seemed to Mrs. Wray that the 
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poor woman was the wife of an English sailor, 
and had been married to him in some foreign 
port; that she had come home with her child, 
and landed at Lowton, whence she was journey- 
ing bj her husband^s desire to meet him at 
Hargate. It was very clear that the husband was 
expected in the " Harold," and that his wife was 
very eager to see him. All this had been ex- 
plained, and now the stranger was moving to 
depart, having kissed Mrs. Wrajr's hands, much 
to the good woman's surprise, and spoken in tones 
of immistakable gratitude in her sweet foreign 
language. 

" I only wish John was at home," said Mrs. 
Wray aloud in her perplexity ; " if they had only 
come this morning, he could have driven them as 
far as Chorlby, and then they'd have had but 
five miles to go." 

She tried to explain that she wished the poor 
wayfarers to stay till the morrow, and she was 
understood; but the young woman gently put 
aside the hand that would have detained her, and 
pointing to the name of Chorlby in her list, made 
signs she must get there before night. Much 
troubled, for all this time her interest and regard 
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had been increasing from moment to moment, 
Mrs. Wray opened the door and looked out. It 
was but two o'clock, and there was no chance of 
the miller's return yet; but, oh! joyful sight, 
there was farmer Brown's large waggon leaving 
some empty sacks at the mill. Mrs. Wray went 
out to speak to the waggoner. 

" Where are you going, William ? " she asked ; 
" I see you have all your team to-day, as if you 
were going a long way." 

" So I am, ma'am," he replied ; " I just came 
round this way to leave the sacks, and now I'm 
to take these barrels of potatoes to Hargate, to be 
put on board the schooner ' Mary Ann.^ '^ 

" To Hargate I " repeated Mrs. Wray joyfully ; 
then, slipping a little money into the man s hand, 
she continued; "I want you to take this poor 
traveller to Hargate in the waggon. I'm sure 
farmer Brown would be glad to help her. She^s 
a sailor's wife, going to meet her husband, but she 
comes from foreign parts, and can't speak English. 
Can you make room for her?" 

"Surely, ma'am," answered the waggoner; 
and he had soon cleared a cosy place lined with 
hay, where the poor stranger might sit with her 
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baby, sheltered by the thick canvas roof from 
the cold air. All was ready, and Mrs. Wray, 
after one last look at the child, tried to slip a 
trifle into the mother's hand, but it was gently 
put back, and the stranger showed a purse that 
was not badly filled. Presently the great wag- 
gon was moving away across the common, and 
the tinkling of the bells on the horses' collars died 
away in the distance. Mrs. Wray went into her 
snugly thatched cottage and sat down by the fire, 
thinking of the blue-eyed child, and was quite 
taken by surprise when, an hour later, the cart 
stopped at the gate, and the miller's gay voice 
called to her to come and help Johnnie down. 
There was plenty to hear and to say then of all 
the day's events ; but in the quiet of the evening, 
while the miller dozed in his arm-chair, on that 
day and many a day afterwards, Johnnie's mother 
told him the story of the poor foreign woman 
who had gone away to Hargate in Farmer 
Brown's waggon, with a baby on her knee like his 
little sister in heaven. 

The miller laughed good-humouredly at his 
wife for her interest in the stranger, but he took 
care to ascertain for her that the waggoner had 
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taken his charge to Hargate, and found a respect- 
able lodging for her; and that the " Harold" was 
daily expected when the waggon left the place. 
As to the woman's name, it was still a mystery. 

" I asked her to tell it to me," said Mrs. 
Wray, " and I made out easily enough that her 
Christian name , was Mercedfes, the same as the 
child's second name ; but the surname was such 
a queer-sounding word, I could make nothing of 
it. It was something like EyoU, only I never 
heard of any English person being called that. 
Perhaps she didn't know how to pronounce it, 
though she said mine quite right. She laughed 
and shook her head when I gave her a pencil to 
write it." 

Christmas came and went with gloomy wea- 
ther, and bitter winds sweeping over the lead- 
coloured sea. By and bye the distant hills were 
covered with snow, and the river was frozen hard 
and fast ; then the white covering spread over the 
plain, down to the very edge of the sands. Such 
severe cold had not been felt for years. It was 
all the same to Johnnie. He rather liked the 
cold, especially when his father, who had not 
much to do just now in the mill, would let him 
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run by liis side and help to cany to the poor 
cottages near, some of the soup which good Mrs, 
Wray prepared for the old and the weak. It was 
the first time in Johnnie's recollection that snow 
had remained on the gronnd round the mill, and 
the delight of pelting with snowballs every one 
who approached, was new and untiring. Old 
Blake helped the little boy to build up a man of 
snow taller than himself; in short, it was a season 
of great enjoyment to Johnnie, who wondered 
why his mother cowered over the fire and longed 
for a change of wind, and thought her quite un- 
kind when she expected a thaw. 

" What can you be going to do, John T* asked 
Mrs. Wray of her husband one morning in the 
third week of the frost, when he came into break- 
fast. " I saw old Blake putting the harness on 
Paddy, but surely you're never thinking of going 
out in the cart such weather as this? There's 
snow falling now, and the black clouds are rolling 
up over the sea. It will be fearful weather be- 
fore night. Hark how the wind roars.'' 

"Very true, wife," replied the miller; "the 
weather is not so pleasant as it might be, and I'm 
a delicate little plant that needs the sunshine. 
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Nevertheless, at the risk of injuring my beauty, 
I must go out to day." 

"Your beauty, father I" chuckled Johnnie, 
from the depths of his bread and milk. 

" But, John," persisted Mrs. Wray, " don't 
answer me with a joke. Why should you go to- 
day ? " 

"Because it*s my duty, wife, and you never 
stopped me in that yet. Why, one would think 
it was Johnnie that was going out into the storm, 
to see the grave face you put on. Look at me, 
my dear. I'm not such a very weakly fellow 
after all 1" 

Mrs. Wray could not help smiling "as she 
glanced at the large tall figure of her husband, 
and his ruddy, laughing face. 

'^ Still, Tm sorry you must go,'' she said. 
" Will you tell me where you're going ? " 

" Yes. I go to Fredham in the cart, and 
there I shall meet the coach and go on to Har- 
gate." 

" To Hargate !" repeated Mrs. Wray ; " the 
coast road will be very bleak, John." 

"Have you any commissions for Hargate?" he 
asked, with a gay twinkle in his eye, for he knew 
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the qaestion would divert her mind from the con- 
sideration of the hardships he was about to 
undergo. " Shall I look out for your black- 
eyed friend, and ask her to let me bring little 
Dora Mercedes back to you?" 

" Oh, do, father I " cried Johnnie. 

" Oh, do, John I^' exclaimed Mrs. Wray. " I 
mean, do ask after the poor woman, and find 
out if the * Harold' is come, and if she has found 
her husband/' 

" I won*t forget,*' replied the good-natured 
miller, as he rose and wrapped a heavy coat 
round him. "And what am I to bring you, 
Johnnie?" 

" Bring the baby/' answered Johnnie* 

" I'll see,'* said his father, laughing ; " mean- 
time, be a good boy and mind your mother. 
Here comes the cart. God bless you both ! " 

Johnnie would run out to see the last of his 
father, and Mrs. Wray followed to tie another 
comforter round her husband's neck. A few 
last^ directions to old Blake, and he was off. As 
he looked back to wave his hand, he heard his 
wife bid him not be late comiug home, and 
Johnnie shriek, *^ Mind you bring the baby !" 
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Mrs. Wray hurried the boy into the house and 
shivered as she shut the door on the cutting 
wind swirling in gusts over the sea, bringing up 
heavy clouds that sent sudden showers of crisp 
snow against the window-pane. It was no light 
task to endeavour to amuse Johnnie indoors, 
especially after the late gambols in the snow. 
Mrs. Wray was obliged in the afternoon to agree 
to a compromise, and let him play in the mill. 
He came back to her before dusk, and they sat 
before the fire hand in hand, while she told him 
some of his favourite stories, stopping again 
and again to listen, in the lulls of the blast, for 
her husband's returning wheels. 

" Hell come all right, mother," said Johnnie, 
a little impatient at the frequent pauses in the 
narrative. " Old Blake says Paddy was rough- 
shod yesterday, and the fresh snow would all be 
blown off the road. It was all smooth and hard 
yesterday, and so it will be to-day.'^ Mrs. Wray 
went on with her story, and the twilight deepened, 
so that the red firelight, shining through the un- 
covered window, fell like a red stain on the 
whitened garden outside. At last she started up, 
crying — ^'^I am sure I hear them now!" and at 
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that moment tlie muffled sound of wheels caniie 
near and ceased at the gate. Old Blake was 
there helping his master to dismount. The 
miller was yery quiet He only spoke once, to 
bid old Blake takQ yery gently the bundle he held 
in his arms, while he dismounted from Hs seat. 
Mrs. Wray opened the cottage door and stood in 
the porch, holding Johnnie's hand to prevent his 
going further, and Johnnie pawed the ground 
like an impatient steed chafing at restraint. 

"Welcome home, John!" cried his wife, as 
the miller unlatched the garden-gate. "WeVe 
been listening for you this hour. Whatever are 
you carrying so carefully?^' 

He had taken the bundle again from old Blake, 
and was bringing it towards the cottage. Johnnie 
leaped high in the air and shouted — 

''You've brought the baby, father 1 YouVe 
been and brought the baby, haven't you now?" 

" Hush, Johnnie," his father said, gravely, 
pushing him aside, and leading the way into the 
cottage, followed by his wife, who pulled the little 
boy over the threshold and closed the door. The 
blaze fell on the bundle, as the miller sat down in 
his arm-chair, after throwing off his hat and coat 
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in the little passage outside. Mrs. Wray shook the 
coat and hung it on it3 accustomed peg, and laid 
the hat on a settle to dry, then went into the snug 
house-place. Her husband's silence surprised her, 
and she began to fear she knew not what. Even 
Johnnie was standing open-mouthed and wonder- 
ing, but quite quiet, with his eyes on his father's 
face, so far more grave and stem than he had ever 
seen it look before. Mrs. Wray joined the group, 
and laid her hand on the miller's shoulder. 

" Why, you're quite dazed-like with the cold, 
John,'' she said ; "let me make you some warm 
tea. Your tongue must be frozen within your 
teeth, for I never knew you so still before." 

He looked up at her and smiled. 

"Wait a bit," he said; " don't you mean ''to 
ask what I've brought you, Mary? I should 
make queer work with this bit of goods I've 
got here. It's all for you, my woman. Can 
you guess what it's like?" 

Mrs. Wray looked at the bundle. It was 
covered with thick brown cloth. Hurriedly she 
knelt down on the floor, and began to open it as 
it lay on the miller's knee. There was something 
strangely familiar to her in the^ touch of tha*- 
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brown cloak, and in the appearance of the gaily 
coloured shawl beneath it She trembled as she 
lifted the latter, hardly knowing what she ex- 
pected to see ; and when her eyes fell on a flaxen 
head and a soft, sleeping, baby face, she felt as 
if she were dreaming over again, one of the 
dreams that she had dreamt many a time since 
the visit of the foreign woman and her child. 
Johnnie roused her by exclaiming — 

" Why, he really has brought home the baby." 

" Hush ! " cried his mother turning upon him ; 
** speak gently, and don't wake the pretty crea- 
ture, Johnnie." Then, looking up in her husband^s 
face, she continued, " What is it, John ? What 
does it mean? Why did the mother let you 
bring this little one here ? " 

" This poor little one has no mother or father 
in the wide world, Mary," answered the miller ; 
" unless you and I take her. Shall we take the 
little orphan to share with our Johnnie ? Shall 
our house be her home " 

For all answer, Mrs. Wray held out her arms 
and took the child, and pressed it close to her 
kind heart. All was done so gently that its sleep 
was not disturbed. 
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" That 's right ! " said the miller, rising and 
shaking himself; " there's the right thing in the 
right place for once. Whatever I may be, I'm not 
much of a nurse, and I'm more stiff than if I'd 
done a good day's work in my natural way. You 
might have laughed, Mary, to see me feed the 
little one with a big spoon at Fredham, but she 
made a good meal, I can tell you, and slept all 
the way here under the horse-rug as warm as a 
toast." 

^'But how was it, John?" asked his wife, 
looking up from the placid little face. 

He looked troubled and turned away. " I'll 
tell you by and bye/' he said ; " when Johnnie's 
gone to sleep. It's a sad story." 

As to Johnnie, he was silent from wonder, and 
a sense that something had shocked and grieved 
his father. He crept to his mother's knee and 
watched the tiny features, and gently touched the 
waxen fingers, while his mother whispered how 
tender and gentle he must be with this little one 
who had come to be his sister. By and bye, she 
laid the child in a warm comer, and bade the little 
boy stay beside her, while she herself laid out 
the supper, and prepared a bed for the stranger. 
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By the time all was ready, the baby opened her blue 
eyes, and looked round her with the same •steady 
look that Mrs. Wray had noticed in her before. 
She did not cry or shrink from the strange faces, 
but took some warm milk and bread eagerly, and 
then fell asleep again. The miller and his wife 
sat late over the fire, talking of the day's events, 
and the miller thus related his adventures — 

" Paddy and I got along very well as far as 
Fredham. I waited there ever so long for the 
coach, for there was a bad bit of road, they said, 
out Hale way, where the snow had drifted. It 
took us a good hour and a half to get on to 
Hargate, but we arrived there all safe and sound. 
Part of my business was at the Shipping Office ; 
so, as soon as I had done, I asked the clerk there 
if the ' Harold' had come in yet. * The 'Harold' ?' 
said he; 'havn't you heard about the * Harold'?' 
*No,' I said, 'never a word.' 'Why,' said he, 
' she went down with all hands in the gale last 
Tuesday week. The 'Betsy' came in the next 
morning with tlxe news. The captain of the 
' Betsy' told me he spoke the ' Harold' the day be- 
fore, but the weather was fearful. The ' Betsy ' 
was within a hair's-breadth of being lost too.' 
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* And all hands perished T said I. ' Yes/ lie said, 
'every one. No one could go near to h^lp.' 
' God help the poor wives and children,' said I. 
And then I asked him if he knew anything of a 
foreign woman, wife to one of the sailors of the 
' Harold/ He thought a bit, and then asked if 
she wore a bright-coloured shawl over her head 
and looked like a gipsy, and I said yes. He did 
recollect her very well, he said. She had been 
to the office every day for some time before the 
ship was lost, to ask if the ' Harold' was come in. 
She had it written down, or he wouldn't have 
known what she meant. He had never heard of 
her since the wreck, but supposed she had had a 
share of the money that was subscribed in the 
town for the widows and orphans of the ' Harold.' 
Away I went to look for your poor friend, Mary, 
thinking how we could help her. Sir Bevil, I 
thought, might put her into one of his cottages : 
all sorts of things I thought of, except the true 
one. I soon found the cottage where you told 
me the waggoner had taken a lodging for the 
poor soul, and a decent woman came to the door. 
'Is there a person from foreign parts lodging 
here, ma'am,' said I. ' There was one,' said she, ' a 
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poor thing that lost her husband in'the ' Harold/ 
but she went away yesterday morning early.' 
*Went away!^ I said^ * where was she going?' 
'Somewhere out Chorlby way, I think/ the 
woman said. ' It was very hard to make out her 
meaning, she had so little English ; but I fancy 
she had some Mends out that way, and meant to 
go to them.* 

" This was all I could hear, Mary,** continued 
the miller, *' except that she had received a com- 
fortable sum of money from the subscription, and 
had had plenty left, after paying honestly every 
shilling she owed at Hargate. Her landlady 
spoke of her with great kindness, and said she 
had helped her to make a black gown, and had 
done her best to comfort her, but the poor soul 
was sadly cast down, and seemed to long to go 
back to her friends. I thought it must be you 
she meant, and I got frightened to think I had 
seen nothing of her on the road. Between two 
and three the coach was ready, and I left 
Hargate. I looked to the right and to the left, 
lest I should see a poor traveller with her baby, 
but there was nobody. The coast-road was 
cruelly cold, and the sleet and snow came in 
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heavy showers, almost blinding us at times. 
About a mile the other side of Fredham, it 
cleared for a few minutes. We were near a field 
with a large stack in one comer, and there was a 
bend in the road, so that we saw the inner side 
of the stack farthest from the sea. Young Brown 
was on the box by the coachman, and all of a 
Sudden he pointed to the stack and shouted out, 
' Look there, Mr. Wray ! there's something mov- 
ing in there. What is it ?^ The coachman drew 
up, and we saw a heap of something close under 
the stack. * Look, look !' says Brown again, ^ it's 
a woman^s gown, and it moves!* Down got I 
and Brown in a second, cleared the hedge, and 
made our way through the heavy drift to the 
sheltered side of the stack, where there was just 
a little space clear of snow. Ah, Mary! there 
was a piteous sight! Sure enough, your poor 
foreign friend had made her last journey. She 
must have taken shelter, who knows when ? but 
she had stripped herself of her warm clothing, 
and pulled out handfuls of hay from the stack to 
heap on the child, and the little creature was 
struggling to get out of the nest she had made 
for it. That was what we had seen moving. 
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As to the mother, she was never to move hand 
i or foot again. I could have thought she was 

asleep, with her quiet face and her smooth hair, 
but I soon found how it was. She had given 
her life for the child. We carried the poor thing 
to the coach and laid her in it, and went on to 
Fredham. There the poor baby was warmed 
and fed, and then I came on here as fast as I 
could. The doctor said life had been gone for 
many hours, but the baby had come to no harm." 

Mrs. Wray's tears fell quietly as she listened, 
and when her husband stopped speaking, she rose 
and laid her hand on his arm. 

" John," she said, very gravely, ** I think the 
poor thing's heart was broken, and she was on her 
way to bring the child to me. I will take her, 
and she shall be to me as my own child, in the 
place of the one that it has pleased the Lord to 
take away into heaven.*' 

" I knew you would say so," said John Wray ; 
" so may God bless our daughter Dora I" 

This was how Dora came to Dayleford Wind- 
mill. What her father's name was no one ever 
knew, unless he were a " Charles Whewell," who 
perished in the " Harold." For the future the child 
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was called Dora Wray. The days and montlis 
passed on ; the frost gave place to spring ; flowers 
began to open in the miller^s garden ; and a flush 
of gold came over the furze-bushes on the common. 
Little Dora throve in her new home, A pink 
colour, like the lining of a shell, was on her 
cheek, and her limbs had acquired so much 
strength, that instead of needing the help of a 
finger when she walked, as she had done at first, 
she could safely be trusted alone. She had given 
very little trouble to Mrs. Wray. There was a 
strange quietude about the child. She was never 
peevish or fretful ; indeed no one had ever heard 
her cry. A little plaintive moan, rarely uttered, 
was her only sign of distress. But if she did not 
cry like other children, neither had she the merri- 
ment which would have seemed natural to her 
age. All Johnnie's wildest antics could only 
awaken a gentle smile. The sweet, ringing laugh 
of babyhood could never be won from little Dora. 
Mrs. Wray, as she crooned old ditties over her 
work, would see the child come near to listen, 
and would wonder at the strange thoughtfulness 
of the little face. There could be no want of 
intellect with those calm, intelligent eyes ;^ but 
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still Dora was not like other children, and she 
did not yet attempt to speak, though she heard 
and understood all that was said to her. 

In the long July days, Sir Bevil Norman and 
his family came down to the castle, and not many 
days after their arrival, a gay party of young 
people rode over to Dayleford Windmill. It was 
a lovely afternoon, the tide creeping softly up the 
sands, the low breeze humming in the sails as the 
great vanes of the mill swept round and round, 
making dancing shadows on the shore. The 
cottage garden was gay with blossoms, and Mrs. 
Wray sat in the porch with her work, watching 
the children, as Johnnie careered madly after the 
white butterflies, and Dora tottered from flower 
to flower, followed by an old terrier which had 
formerly lived in the stable, but had now attached 
himself to the child. Mrs. Wray rose to receive 
her visitors at the gate, and the two young ladies 
dismounted and came into the garden, kissing 
their old nurse with the utmost affection* Johnnie 
shyly slunk away, but Dora stood still and watched 
them. 

" Oh, what a darling ! what a little beauty !" 
cried Miss Norman, as she caught sight of the 
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child ; and throwing herself on her knees in the 
path, she took Dora's hand and asked for a kiss. 
Dora held up her cheek at once, and submitted to 
all the caresses which ensued from both sisters, 
then withdrew her hand, and walked away with 
her dog. She went from plant to plant, touching 
the flowers gently and caressingly with her small 
fingers, but never plucking them; stooping to 
smell them, and even kissing those that were most 
bright and fragrant. 

" What a strange, lovely little thing \" ex- 
claimed Emmeline, Norman. *^ So that is Dora, 
nurse — the orphan you spoke of in your letters ? 
I never saw a prettier child." 

" She is a dear child, Miss Emmeline,*' said 
Mrs. Wray ; " a child of a strangely quiet spirit. 
You see how she goes about among the flowers. 
She never does mischief like other children. She 
seems full of love, even for the flowers ; and 
everything seems to love her. The old dog there 
never took to any one before, but he licks her 
little hand, bless her ! and is as gentle as a lamb.'' 

The rest of the riding-party had gone on, 
leaving a groom to hold the two horses ; so the 
young ladies were to spend an hour with their 
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old nurse. Emmeline chatted away to Mrs. 
Wray of all they had been doing in London. 
Adela watched Dora with interest, and sitting 
down on the garden-bank, began unconsciously 
to sing aloud an air that had been haunting her 
all day. The child stopped, turned, and came 
towards the singer ; then, standing at her knee, 
listened with a look of unmistakable delight in 
her eyes. Adela was amused and sang on, hold- 
ing out a hand to the little one, who drew nearer 
still, and was lifted to the singer's lap, where she 
sat listening breathlessly till the voice 'ceased; 
then she slipped down and returned to the flowers. 
After this, the young ladies came often to the 
mill, and Dora's face would brighten at sight of 
Adela, who never failed to sing to the child. One 
day when the tide was out, Johnnie and Dora 
were playing on the sands, when Adela came, and, 
seating herself on a bit of rock, sang a gay song, 
to the sound of which Johnnie began dancing; 
but Dora left off trying to catch the shadows of 
the vanes as they flitted by, and stole, as usual, 
to the singer's side. Adela idly collected the 
seaweeds round her, and wove them into a wreath 
for the child's head, singing all the time. Dora 
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submitted to be crowned, and seated on a bit of 
rock hung with long damp ribbons. 

"There/* cried Adela, when she had done; 
*^ come, nurse, and look at my pretty mermaiden /' 
and then she sang, loud and clear, Haydn's Mer- 
maid's Song, repeating over and over again its 
burden of " Follow, follow, follow me" The 
child showed more than usual animation; and 
from that time, whenever Adela came, she would 
sing Dora's own song, as it was called, for the 
pleasure which the little one evidently felt in 
hearing that one above all others. 

By and bye, when winter came again, in the 
long evenings while the miller made Johnnie 
work at his lessons, little Dora began at last to 
try to speak. Her words were very few but very 
sweet. She was altogether less silent than for- 
merly, for, as she went about the room, or fondled 
her old dog, she would make a low humming 
sound that was certainly an utterance of joy, 
though of a joy very quiet and subdued. 

So the tranquil years passed by at the mill, 
with little change besides the variation of the 
seasons, and the visits — frequent during each 
summer — of the young ladies from the castle^ till 
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Jolinnie was a tall boy of thirteen, ready to be 
sent away for two years' schooling. It would be 
very good for him, Mrs. Wray said, for his father 
wished him to become a fine scholar ; so after 
Michaelmas he was to go to Chorlby School. So 
she busied herself with his clothes, though often 
with a heavy heart. It would seem very still by 
and bye without the boy's merry voice and blythe 
step ; still it was for his own good, and he would 
come home in the holidays. 

Meantime Dora was more than five years old, 
a tiny fairy still. It seemed to Adela Norman 
that there was little change or growth from year 
to year, but she loved the tender little one, and 
spent many a peaceftd hour singing to her on the 
sands. She still called her the little mermaid, 
and was amused to see the placid face and fair 
head, with its crown of coloured sea-weed. Now, 
too, Dora's humming had resolved itself into an 
imitation of any striking tune which she might 
have heard frequently repeated, though the only 
words she ever sang were the burden of her origi- 
nal favourite " Follow, follow, follow me !'* This 
she would warble loud and clear, as she wandered 
about in the house or out of it, and the shrill 
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treble tone made itself heard in spite of the wash- 
ing of the tide and the click-clack of the mill- 
wheels. 

"Nurse/' said Adela one morning to Mrs. 
Wray, " mama wants to see Dora. Why «hould 
you not bring the child over to the castle?*' 

Mrs. Wray promised to do so, and a day was 
fixed. Johnnie drove his mother and Dora in the 
cart. It was a journey of only eight or nine miles 
over the plain, and then up a steep hill, on the 
side of which stood the castle, grey and ivied, 
wiA high battlements and heavy mullioned win- 
dows. The sloping park was richly wooded, and 
dotted with herds of deer, and gardens full of 
bright flowers lay close around the castle walls. 
Johnnie, though he had been there before, felt 
shy, and glad to retire under the excuse of attend- 
ing to Paddy, but Mrs. Wray and Dora were taken 
at once to the young ladies' morning room, where 
they were eagerly welcomed, and made to take 
some refreshment. Dora seemed in no way dis- 
turbed by the strangeness or the grandeur of the 
place. She met Adela with her usual gentle 
smile of pleasure, ate ripe strawbemes with evi- 
dent satisfaction, but no surprise, though she had 
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never seen any before, and then went round the 
room, amusing herself bj glancing at the pictures 
and statuettes with which the walls and tables 
were adorned. At the window she paused, and 
stretched out her hands with a murmur of delight, 
as her eyes fell on the brilliant beds of flowers 
below. As she still stood, seeming half inclined 
to rush out into the sunny garden, Adela opened 
the pianoforte and began to play a wild beautifiil 
air. The child started, and flushed crimson. It 
was the first time she had heard any music but 
that of the human yoice, and she listened spell- 
bound and wondering. 

A messenger came to desire Adela to take the 
child to Lady Norman, and Adela gently led the 
little one away up the wide oak staircase and 
corridor to the sick room, which the lady of the 
castle was seldom able to leave. Lady Norman 
was always ill, always suffering, but there was 
nothing in her pale patient face to frighten any 
child, least of all a child like Dora. The love of 
her husband and children had surrounded Lady 
Norman with all sorts of beautiful things, and the 
breeze that cooled the room was laden with the 
scent of choicest flowers. Dora entered fear- 
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lessly, and took the thin outstretched hand, smil- 
ing at the questions asked in a low sweet voice, 
and looking up to Adela to answer for her. 

" She is backward, mama," said Adela. " She 
speaks very little even now, though she is more 
than five years old. What can be the reason? 
She looks very sensible, but she seems to me like 
a person in a dream. She does not enter into 
anything, except music, and that always delights 
her." 

" She is a tender little blossom," replied Lady 
Norman, caressing the fair head ; " she does not 
look as if she were meant for this world's work. 
She must be a fairy, Adela. No human child 
was ever so small," and she smiled as she played 
with the little rose-tipped fingers. 

Dora seemed as much at home here as she 
had been below, going round to examine the 
pretty objects in the room, and touching them 
gently when they specially pleased her. Tired 
at last, she lay quietly down on the carpet, as she 
was wont to do at home, and soon fell asleep. In 
the cool of the evening Adela took the child into 
the gardens and gathered flowers for her, showed 
her the tame deer in the park^ and t\>ka ^^^-^^^ ^ss^ 
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the doTe-cote, and still Dora looked on with the 
same calm smile, not snrpiised, but certainly 
happy. 

Johnnie's day passed happily also. Many of 
the old servants at the castle were friends of Mrs. 
Wray, and for her sake were kind to the boy. 
The coachman took him to the stables to admire 
the horses, the dairymaid showed him the young 
calyes, and the housekeeper supplied him with 
unlimited bread and jam. He was quite sorry 
when the day was OTcr ; and the miller, who had 
walked over to driye his family homewards (being 
doubtful of Johnnie's skill and prudence in going 
down the castle hill in the dusk), brought the 
cart out, and declared it was time to be going. 
Baskets of fruit for Mrs. Wray to make into winter 
preserves were handed into the vehicle, and last 
of all, when the rest were settled, Adda lifted 
Dora into Mrs. Wray's arms, where the little one 
slept peaceftdly long before they crossed the 
common under the bright stars. 

The next morning found Mrs. Wray very busy 
with her jam, and very anxious to keep Johnnie 
out of the way, so she sent him for a walk with 
Dora. 
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Roughey, the old terrier, had died of sheer old 
age in the previous winter, and the miller had 
lately brought home a small puppy, which was 
quite a plaything for the children. Dora had 
seemed to miss her old playmate for a little while, 
and had looked about wistfully for a few days as 
if seeking him, and then he had been forgotten. 
This new and wilder favourite was more Johnnie's 
companion than hers, and the task of inducing 
him to follow was never an easy one. By dint of 
carrying and coaxing, however, on this particular 
day, he was conveyed at last to the desired spot : 
a dell whence sand had formerly been dug away, 
now grown over with short grass and scattered 
bushes of fiirze. This green hollow was a favourite 
resort of the children, and Dora always guided 
old Blake there when he was left in charge of her 
on Sunday afternoons, while all the rest of the 
family were gone to church. A visit to Paddy 
first, then a scattering of com to the poultry and 
the pigeons, and then a walk to the dell. This 
was the regular order of amuseinent with Dora 
and old Blake. So the child willingly went 
thither with Johnnie now, watched him race up 
and down th^ slope with the puppy barking at 
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his heels, and plucked at his suggestion handfuls 
of the golden furze-blossom to cany home in her 
pinafore. There was no lack of amusement till 
Mrs. Wray sent old Blake to say that dinner was 
waiting, and to carry the tired little one back 
in his arms. Dora laid her flowers aside care- 
fully to play with again by and bye, and took 
her place at the table beside the miller. 

" The child looks tired, Mary," he said, as he 
patted her head gently with his large hand. 
"This hot weather takes the colour out of her 
pretty cheeks and puts it into Johnnie's. She 
looks like a wee white lily." 

" She must go to sleep after dinner," said 
Mrs. Wray. " Yesterday was a tiring day for 
her, and perhaps I ought not to have let her go 
out m the sun this morning." 

Accordingly, after dinner, when the miller, 
having given Johnnie a task to do in the mill, 
set off to see Farmer Brown , on business, Mrs. 
Wray put a pillow on the floor of the cool parlour, 
and bade Dora lie down and sleep. She lingered 
to watch the heavy lids droop over the blue eyes, 
then crept softly away, closing the door after her, 
and returned to her labours over the great fire in 
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the house-place. An hour later Johnnie looked 
in to say that his task was done, and to see if 
Dora would come out on the sands; but his 
mother looked in at the open window and saw 
that the little one was still sleeping, so Johnnie 
was obliged to be content with the puppy, which he 
roused from its dreams on the door-step, and took 
with him into the mill, to look out for a stray 
rat or mouse. Before returning to her work, 
Mrs. Wray stood for a moment in the shadow of 
a pear-tree close to the garden-gate, and looked 
about her. There was a hot mist over the com- 
mon, half hiding the wooded hills far away, the 
tide was falling quietly, and a few large ships on 
the horizon seemed fixed and motionless, in spite 
of their outspread canvas. One little pleasure- 
boat with snow-white sails was tacking hither 
and thither not far from shore. All else looked 
asleep, for even the mill was not at work, and 
not a creature was to be seen moving along the 
shore. Intent on household cares, the millers 
wife re-entered her dwelling, and two hours 
passed away before she went to see if Dora were 
still sleeping. 

Meantime no human eye saw a little fairy 
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figure emerge from the miller s cottagei and flit 
hither and thither among the flowers: no one 
saw the tiny fingers lift the latch of the garden- 
gate, only when Mrs. Wray looked again into the 
parlour, Dora was gone. It was hardly a sur- 
prise, for, though the child was supposed to be 
unable to open the door, yet Johnnie might have 
come to fetch her unheard, while his mother was 
occupied. Still, she ought to wear her little sun- 
bonnet, for the heat was great even yet, though 
the tide had turned and the breeze was freshening. 
Mrs. Wray took the bonnet and went out to look 
for the truant. In the garden she could track 
her by the impressions of the small feet on the 
sandy paths, freshly raked yesterday. Outside 
were more impressions in all directions, centreing 
in a row of limpet and cockle-shells, enclosing a 
space over which the little one had strewn all her 
fiirze-blossoms, by way of garden. She had evi- 
dently been very busy; no doubt Johnnie had 
taken her into the mill, out of the hot sun. She 
could almost fancy, as she listened, that she could 
hear the sweet voice singing its frequent burden, 
" Follow, follow, follow me !" 

At this moment, Johnnie's face appeared at an 
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open window of the mill, and his mother called 
to him to know if Dora was there. 

"No, mother," he answered; "isn't she 
asleep ? I've not seen her since dinner." 

A great dread came over Mrs. Wray as she 
turned towards the sea, but her eyes were weak 
now, and dazzled with the glare of the sunshine, 
reflected in a thousand ripples as the tide flowed 
softly in, already half-way up the flat sands. 
Presently came the sound of a cry, almost a 
scream, and Johnnie dashed down the ladder, 
brushed past his mother, calling out as he tossed 
his jacket and cap down beside her — 

" Tell old Blake to bring the boat 1 Dora is 
out on the farther rocks." 

But old Blake had heard the cry and seen the 
danger, and was already rushing along the shore 
to the place where a boat was moored to a post ; 
so Mrs. Wray could do nothing but run down to 
the edge of the water. Yes ! out on the farthest 
rock, that would soon be covered by the tide sat 
little Dora, with ribbons of seaweed about her 
head, smilingly watching the waves rise higher 
and higher around her. She had taken off her 
shoes and stockings that she might dip her little 
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feet in the sunny sea, and as she felt it flow over 
them, she sang louder and clearer, " Follow, fol- 
low, follow me !" A few minutes more and there 
would be no room even for one of those small 
feet on the rock. But now came brave Johnnie, 
wading, floundering, at last swimming towards 
the fearless child. She caught sight of him at 
last, and held out her arms, and iust as the water 
reached .he highest poin. ^f her resting-place he 
was beside her, and had clasped his strong young 

/ 

arm round her. Then he looked round for help. 
He saw his mother wringing her hands as old 
Blake returned to the mill and fetched something, 
with which he immediately ran back towards the 
boat. Why were they losing time ? He could 
not keep his footing long with Dora in his arms. 
He could not stand against the strong steady 
pressure of the tide, and how should he swim 
with that little one clinging to his neck ? Why 
were they so long with the boat ? 

" Hush, Dora, hush !*' said Johnnie, as the 
cHld continued, in her joy at his coming, to sing 
her favourite song. *' Don't sing now, dear, say 
a prayer;" and the little thing folded her hands 
round his neck, and said the simple words she 
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had been taught to repeat morning and evening. 
The words gave Johnnie fresh hope. His own 
heart rose in silent supplication and trust to his 
Father in heaven. 

Meantime the mother watched in an agony of 
terror. Old Blake had come back to fetch a 
hatchet, the boat being fastened with a chain and 
padlock, the key of which was in the miller's 
pocket; and the chain resisted for a long time 
the old man's efforts to break it. Before it 
yielded, the tide had lifted the children from 
their resting-place, and Johnnie was manfully 
struggling in the water. All his efforts might 
have been in vain, encumbered as he was with 
the child, had not the party in the pleasure- 
boat observed what had happened, and borne 
down to the spot where the poor boy was strug- 
gling for very life. Strong hands drew him out 
of the water, and gently unwound Dora's arms 
from his neck, and then the boat swept on to- 
wards a small wooden pier, just below the spot 
where oldBlake was still struggling with the chain. 
All was done so quickly that Johnnie did not lose 
consciousness, though he felt giddy and confused. 
He was sufficiently himself to be aware that the 
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ladies had wrapt coats and shawls round Dora, 
and that the child's face was whiter than he had 
ever seen it, with wide-open eyes looking steadily 
up to the sky. He even remembered his father's 
words that day at dinner — " she looks like a wee 
white lily'' — but he could not speak to her just 
then. He felt strangely weak and dreamy : that 
was all. A sailor jumped out and hauled the 
boat close to the pier, while Mrs. Wray and old 
•| filake drew near to receive the party. Johnnie 

I needed help to cross the plank, but he rallied 

when he reached his mother and threw his arms 
round her neck in spite of all the bystanders, sob- 
bing out the words, " She is safe, mother 1 Dora 



it is safe!" 
jjit. One of the gentlemen carried the little girl on 

: jvj: shore, and laid her in Mrs. Wray's arms, and then 

■ ' ' helped Johnnie's uncertain steps as far as the cot- 



tage. Mrs. Wray tried to speak her gratitude to 
those whom God had sent to save her children, 
but she broke down into tears and sobs. They 
ii took leave of her and Johnnie at her own door 

and she hurried the children into bed, and sal 
watching for the miller's return. A little sleef 
restored the boy, and he was ready to meet hit 
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father witt a bright face, but Dora seemed weak 
and weary, and lay quite still all the evening. 

From this day little Dora drooped and faded. 
Whether the shock had harmed her no one could 
tell, but she gradually lost strength, and the 
colour never returned to her cheek. Very gentle, 
very loving she was to all around her, but she 
seldom spoke, and she never again sang. They 
all saw how it was with the child, though they 
could not speak of it to each other ; only they 
were if possible more tender to her than ever. 
If she went to the green dell now, it was in 
old Blake's arms ; if she sat on the sands the 
miller himself, or Johnnie, carried her to and fro. 
Adela Norman came often to see her little 
favourite, and sang to her still, but not the mer- 
maid's song. Once, when she began that, a look 
of distress came into the blue eyes such as she 
could not bear to see ; so she never tried it again. 
She sang holy words, simple hymns which the 
child loved, though it was impossible to know 
how much of their meaning she understood. 
Often Adela remembered Lady Norman's words ; 
"she is not made for this world's work;'' they 
were coming true. 
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When the autumnal storms came sweeping 
over the sea, and the flowers in the miller's 
garden faded and died, little Dora fell asleep, so 
peacefiilly, so painlessly, that those who loved 
her could hardly dare to weep for her. But the 
winter hours were very still and sad in the miller's 
cottage, though many a time there were smiles as 
well as tears, when Mrs. Wray talked to Johnnie 
in the twilight of his two little sisters in heaven. 
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NEW AND POPULAR WORKS. 

PRINCIPALLY FOR THE YOUNG. 
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LONDON. 



STANESBY'S ILLUMINATED GIFT BOOKS. 

Erery page richly printed in Gold and Colours. 



The Floral Gift. 

Small 4to, price 14«. cloth elegant; 21 «. morocco extra. 

" This is indeed an elegant gift book. Every pige has a border printed in Gold and 
Colours, in which our chief florid favourites are admirably depicted. The text is worthy 
of the illustrations, the binding is gorgeous, yet in good taate. "^GaUlenum^s Magazine. 

Aphorisms of the Wise and Good. 

With a Photographic Portrait of Milton ; intended as a companion 
volume to " Shakespeare's Household Words." Price 9». cloth, elegant, 
14*. Turkey morocco antique. 

'* A perfect gem in binding, illustration, and literary excellence.**— Doi/y iV«c«. 

Shakespeare's Household Words; 

With a Photographic Portrait taken from the Monument at Stratford* 
on-Avon. Price 9*. cloth elegant; 14*. morocco antique. 

** An exquisite little gem, fit to be the Christmas offering to Titania or Queen Ifab.*'— 
The Critic. 

The Wisdom of Solomon ; 

From the Book of Proverbs. With a Photographic Frontispiece, 
representing the Queen of Sheba*s visit to Solomon. Small 4to, 
price 14*. cloth elegant; IBs, calf; 21«. morocco antique. 

" The boaders are of surprising richness and variety, and the colours beautifiiUy 
blended."— 3/om»n^ Post. 

The Bridal Souvenir; 

Containing the Choicest Thoughts of the Best Authors, in Prose and 
Verse. New Edition, with a Portrait of the Princess Royal. Ele- 
gantly botmd in white and gold, price 21 s, 

**A splendid specimen of decorative art, and well suited for a bridal gift.**— LsYerory 
Oazdte. 

The Birth-Day Souvenir; 

A Book of Thoughts on Life and Immortality, from Eminent Writers 
Small 4to. price I2s. 6d. illuminated cloth; IBs. morocco antique. 
" The illuminations are admirably designed."— Gr^nf/emanV Magazine. 

Light for the Path of Life ; 

From the Holy Scriptures. Small 4to, price 12«. cloth elegant; 
lbs, calf gilt edges; IBs. morocco antique. 

"A At gift from a loving husband, or trom«L%«d friend toyouthAil fKvovaite.'^-'Iilugirated 
Ifew9. 
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NEW AND POPULAR WO^KS. 



THOMAS HOOD'S DAUGHTER. 

Crosspatch, the Cricket, and the Counterpane ; 

A Patchwork of Story and Song, by Frances Fbbelinq Bbodebip. 
mastrat^d by her brother Thomas Hood. Super royal 16mo. price 
38, 6d. cloth, 48, 6d. coloared, gilt edges. 

Merry Songs for Little Voices ; 

The words by Mrs. Bbodebip; set to xnasic by TnoMXtt Mubbt, 
anthor of "The Musical Student's Manual." " The Golden Wreath," 
etc.; with 40 illustrations by Thomas Hood. Foap. 4to«y price 
58, cloth. 

TKE HONBLE. MISS BCTHELL. 

Echoes of an Old Bell ; 

And other Tales of Fairy Lore, by the Honble. Augusta- Bbthbll. 
Illustrations by F. W. Keyl. Super royal 16mo., price Sa^ 6d, cloth, 
4s. 6d. ccdoured, gilt edges. 

Fun and Earnest ; 

Or, Rhymes with Reason, by D'Arct "W. Thommow, a;nfchor of 
•* Nursery Nonsense; or, Rhymes without Reason.**' Illustrated by 
Chables Bennett. Imperial 16mo., price 2*. 6rf. cloth, 38, 6d, 
coloured, gilt edges. 

CAPTAIN MARRYAT'S DAUGHTER. 

A Week by Themselves ; 

By Emilia Mabbtat Nobbis, with illustrations by CAT&AXetirE A. 

Edwabds. Super royal 16mo., price 2s. d^dotb^dtb 6d* 4Sokfwced, 

gilt edges. 

LADY LUSHIMCrrOPl. 

Hacco the Dwarf; 

Or, The Tower on the Mountain ; and other Tales, by Lady Lush- 
INGTON, anthor of " The Happy Home." Illustrftted by G. J. Pikwei.'l. 
Super royal IGmow, price 38, Gd, cloth, 4»^ 6d» cekoaredi gilt e^es. 

The Primrose Pilgrimage. 

A Woodland Story, by M. Bbtham BdwabdS) aBth<xr of " Little Bird 
Blue," ** Holidays among the Mountains," etc., with illiistratioins by 
T. R. Macquoid. Imperial 16mo., price 2«.^ cloth^^»6i^.ool(Mifed, 
gilt edges. 

The Happy Holidays; 

Or, Brothers and Sisters at Home, by Emma I^A^imi^OttT; atitlbr of 
" Our Birtbdaysj" ** Live Toys," etc. Frontispiece by F. Gilbebt. 
Fcap. 8vo., price 28, 6d, cloth, 3*. gilt edges. ^. 
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NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 



Pictures of Girl Life. 

By Catharine Augusta Howell, author of " Pages of Child life." 
Frontispiece by F. Ellze. Fcap. 3vo., price 3#. 6(L doth, 4*. gJt 
edges. 

The Four Seasons. 

A Short Account of the Structure of Plants, founded on a Series of 
Leaures prepared for the Working Men's Institute, Paris. 

{Nearip ready.) 

Nursery Nonsense; 

Or RhTraes without Reason^ by D*Ajict "W. Thompson,' with sixty 

niustrations, by C. H. Bennett. Second edition. Imperial l6mo., 

price 28, 6d. cloth; or 48. 6d, coloured, cloth elegant, gilt edges. 

" The funniest book we have seen for an aje , and quite as harmless as hearty." — Dotify 
Review. 

** Whatever Mr. Bennett does, has some touch in it of a true genias.^'JEjramlRtfr. 

Spect ropia ; 

Or, Surprising Spectral Illusions, showing Ghosts everywhere and of 
any Colour. By J. H. Brown. Third edition. Quarto. Price, 
2«. 6</. fancy boards. 

" One of the best scientific toy books we have seen."— J Ihenaum. 

"A clever book. The illusions are founded on true scientific principles.'*-«.C%«mtca/ ^nct. 

" We heartily commend Mr. Brown's ingenious work." — The Lancet, 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ' MARY POWELL,' ETC 

The Interrupted Wedding ; 

A Hungarian Tale. With Frontispiece, by Henbt Wasrev. Post 
8yo., price 68, cloth. 

** The author treads on fresh ground, and introduces us to a people of whose home 
scenes we are glad to read such truthful natural descriptions. "^Atnenaum, 

"The stoi7 is excellently told, as might be expected from the peculiar powers of the 
narrator." — Satuiday Review. 

NEW BOYS* BOOK BY MRS. HENRY WOOD* 

William Allair; 

Or, Running away to Sea, by Mrs. H. Wood, author of " East Lynne, 
*• The Channings,** etc. Frontispiece by F. Gilbert. Fcap. 8vo., price 
2s, 6c/., cloth, 3$. gilt edges. 

" There is a fascination about Mrs. Wood's writings, from which neither old nor jroung 
can escape."— ^e//'« Messenger, 

The Happy Home ; 

Or the Children at the Red House, by Lady Lushikgton. Illustrated 
by G. J. Fjnwell. Super royal 16mo., price 3*. 6d. cloth, 4s. 6c/. 

coloured, gilt edges, 

** A happy mixture of fact and Action. Altogether it is one of the best books of the 
kind we nave met viixh."— Guardian, 
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Our Birth Days; 

And how to improve them, by Mrs. E. Davenport, author of ** Fickle 
Flora/* etc. Frontispiece by D. H. Fbiston. Fcap. 8to., price 
2s, 6d. cloth, 3s, gilt edges. 
" Most admirably suited as a gift to young girls."— JBrtfuA Mother's Magazine, 

Historical Tales of Lancastrian Times. 

By the Hey. H. P. Dunster, M.A., with illustrations by John 

Franklin. Fcap. 8vo., price 5s, cloth, 5«. 6d. gilt edges. 

" A volume skilfully treaXed.**—Satur(Unf Review. 

" Conveys a good deal of information about the maimers and customs of England and 
France in the 15th Century."— Gen^m«n*« Magazine, 

Tiny Stories for Tiny Readers in Tiny Words. 

By the author of " Tuppy," '• Triumphs of Steam," &c., with Twelve 
Illustrations, by Harrison Weir. Second edition. Super Royal 
16mo., price 2s. 6</. cloth, 4s. 6d coloured, cloth, elegant gilt edges. 

Little by Little. 

A series of Graduated Lessons in the Art of Reading Music, by the 

author of ** Conversations on Harmony.*' Oblong 8vo., price 3*. erf. 

cloth. 

*' One of the best productions of the kind which have yet appeared."— CAar/er Steggall, 
Mtu. D.f Cantab. ' 

Memorable Battles in English History. 

Where Fought, why Fought, and their Results. With Lives of the 

Commanders. By W. H. Davenport Adams, author of " Neptune's 

Heroes; or, the Sea-kings of England." Frontispiece by IU)Bert 

Dudley. Post 8vo. price 7s, Qd, extra cloth. 

** Of the care and honesty of the author's labours, the book gives abundant proof.*'— 
Athenceum, 

Our Soldiers; 

Or, Anecdotes of the Campaigns and Gallant Deeds of the British 
Army during the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. By W. H. G. 
Kingston. With Frontispiece from a Painting in the Victoria Cross 
Gallery. Fcp. 8vo. price 3^. cloth; Ss, 6d, gilt edges. 

Our Sailors; 

Or, Anecdotes of the Engagements and Gallant Deeds of the British 
Navy during the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. By W. H. G. 
Kingston. With Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo. price 3*. cloth; 
38, Qd. gilt edges. 

** These volumes abundantly prove that both our officers and men in the Army and Navy, 
have been found as ready as ever to dare, and to do as was dared and done of yore, when 
led by a Nebon or a Wellington." 
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The Loves of Tom Tucker and Littlie Bo-Peep. 

Written and lUastrated bjr Thomas Hood. Qoarto, price 2«. 6d, 
coloured plates. 
" Fall of fim and of good Imwoent hnraoiir. TlieHliutratioBS are «zoelleat'*— 2%« CfrUie, 

Scenes and Stories of the Rhine. 

By M. Bbthah Edwabds, author of *' Holidays among the Moun> 
tains/* etc With Illastrations by F. W. Ketl. Super Royal 16mo. 
price Ss. 6c/. cloth; 4«. 6d. colonred, gilt edges. 
"Foil of amusing lueideiitB, good 1101168, and q»rightly pictnres."— 2%* IHtd, 

Holidays Among the Mountains ; 

Or, Scenes and Stories of Wales* By M. Bcthah Edwasbs. Illus- 
trated by F. J. Skill. Snper royal 16mo.; price d«. 6d, cloth; 4^. 6d, 
colonred, gilt edges. 

Nursery Fun; 

Or, the Little Polks* Pictnrc Book. The Blustrations by C. H. 
BEm^ETT. Quarto, price 28, 6d. colonred plates. 
" Will be greeted with shouts of laughter in any nursery."— TA* Critic. 

Play-Room Stories; 

Or, How to make Peace. By Geokoias'A M. Crair. Witti Illus- 
trations by C. Green. Super Boyal 16mo. price 3f« 6^. cloth; 4s, 6d. 
coloured, gilt edges. 

'*Thi8 Book will oomewifh 'peace* upon its wings into many a crowded playroom." 
—Art Journal. 

Fickle Flora, 

and her Sea Side Friends. By Emma Davenport, author of *'Live 
Toys," etc. With Illustrations by J. Absolon. Super Boyal 16mo. 
price 3«. 6d.. cloth; 48. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

Live Toys ; 

Or, Anecdotes of our Fonr-legged and other Pets. By Emma Daven- 
port. With Illustrations by Harrison Weir. Second Edition. 
Super Royal 16mo. price 2s, 6d, cloth; 3s. 6d coloured, gilt edges* 

* Oae of the best kind of books for youthful readiikg."— 6^ard/<m. 

The Faithful Hound. 

A Story in Verse, founded on fact. By Ladt Thomas. With Illus- 
trations by H. Weir. Imperial 16mo, price 2«. 6dL doUi; 3#. 6d, 
coloured, gilt edges. 
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DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO ALFRED TENNYSON. 

The Story of King Arthur, 

and his Knights of the Bound Tahle. With Six Beautiful [Dlustra- 
tions, by G. H. Thomas. Post 8vo. price Is, cloth; 95. coloured, 
gilt edges. 

"Heartily glad are we to welcome the glorious old tale in its present shape."->&en/fo- 
man*» Magazine, 

ALFRED ELWES* BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
With Illustrations^ Fcap. 8to. price 5». each cloth; 5«. 6(f. gilt edges. 

Luke Ashleigh ; 

Or, School life in Holland. Illustrated by G. Dn Maurieh. 
** The author's best book, by a writer whose popularity with boys is great." — Athenaum . 

Guy Rivers ; 

Or, a Boy's Struggles in the G«^t World. Illustrations by H. 
Anelay. 

. f'Mr..£lwe8 sustains his. reputation. The moral tone is excellent,~and boys will derire 
from it both pleasure and ]pro&t,**—Athenaum, 

Ralph Seabrooke; 

Or, The Adventures of a Young Artist in Piedmont and Tuscany. 
Illustrated by Dudlbt, 

Frank and Andrea ; 

Or Forest Life in the Island of Sardinia. Illustrated by Bddlby. 
** The descriptions' of Sardinian life and scenery are aixDirableJ'—Athenaum, j 

Paul Blake ; 

Or, the Story of a Boy's Perils in the Islands of Corsica and Monte 
Cristo. Illustrated by H. Anelat. 

" This spirited and engaging story will lead our young friends to a very intimate 
acquajl^tance with the island of Corsica."— if rf JoumaL 



CAPTAIN MARRYATS DAUGHTER. 

Harry at School ; 

By Emilia Maiuiyat. With Illustrations by Absolon. Super 
Bioyal 16mo. price 2s, 6d, cloth; Ss, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

" Beally good, and fitted to delight little boys."— ^i>ec<a/or. 

Long Evenings; 

Or, Stories for My Little Friends, by Emilia Marrtat. Illustrated by 
Absolon. Second Edition. Price 2s, 6d, cloth; Ss., 6dj, coloured, gilt 
edges. 

"Let Papas and Mammas, making choice of Christmas Gift Books, ask for this."— v 
Athaitntm. \ 



8 NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 

THOMAS HOOD'S DAUGHTER. 

My Grandmother's Budget 

of Stories and Verses. By Frances Fbebung Brodbbip. Illnstrated 
hy her brother, Thomas Hood. Price 3s. 6</. cloth; 4#. 6d, eolonred, 
gilt edges. 

** Some of the most charming little inyentions that erer adorned tiie departmoit of 
UtemwceJ'—IUuttraUd Times, 

Tiny Tadpole ; 

And other Tales. By Frances Fbbeling Brodbbip, daughter of the 
late Thomas Hood. With Illustrations hy her Bbothbb. Super- 
Koyal l6mo. price 3«. 6d. cloth; As, 6tL coloured, gilt edges. 

** A remarkable book, by the brother and rister of a fiimily in which genius and foii are 
iahevited.*'— Saturday Review, 

Funny Fables for Little Folks. 

By Frances Freelino Broderip. Illustrated hy her Brother. 
Super Royal 16mo. price 2s, 6d, cloth; Ss, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

" The Fables contain the happiest mingling of Am, fancy, humour, and instruction.''—. 
Art Journal, 
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Jack Frost and Betty Snow; 

With other Tales for Wintry Nights and Bainy Bays. Illustrated by 
H. Weir. 2«. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

** The dedication of these pretty tales, prove by whom they are written; they are inde- 
libly stamped with that natural and graceftil method of amusing while instructing, which 
only persons of genius possess."— if tt Journal, 

WILLIAM DALTON'S BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

With Illustrations; Fcap. 8vo. price Ss, each cloth; 5s, 6d, gilt edges. 

Lost in Ceylon ; 

The Story of a Boy and GirFs Adventures in the Woods and Wilds 
of the Lion King of Kandy. Illustrated by Weir. 

^'Clerer, exciting and fall of true descriptions of the creatures and sights in that 
noble iAani.*'— Literary Oaxette, 

The White Elephant; 

Or the Hunters of Ava, and the King of the Golden Foot. Illnstrated 
by Weir. 
*' Full of dash, nerre and spirit, and withal J^reshness."— Xt^^rory Gazette, 

The War Tiger; 

Or, The Adventures and Wonderful Fortunes of the Young Sea-Chief 
and his Lad Chow. Illustrated by H. S. Melvillb. 

" A tale ofUrely adventure vigorously told, and embodying much curious infoRnatkm.** 
JZ^aUviteii Aeu». 
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LANDELLS* INSTRUCTIVE AND AMUSING WORKS. 

The Boy's own Toy Maker. 

A Practical Illastrated Guide to the usefal employment of Leisure 
Hours. By E. Landblls. With Two Hundred Cuts, Sixth Edi- 
tion. Royal 16mo, price 25. 6d., cloth. 

" A new and valuable form of endless amusement."— A^oMcon/brmtfl. 

** We recommend it to all who have children to be instructed and amused.** — EconomM, 

The Girl's Own Toy Maker, 

And Book of Recreation. By E. and A. Landblls. Third Edition. 
With 200 Illustrations. Royal 16mo. price 2s. 6d, cloth. 
" A perfect magazine of information." — lUtutrated News of the World, 

Home Pastime ; 

Or, The Child's Own Toy Maker. With practical instructions. By 
E. Landblls. New and Cheaper Edition, price 3^. 6(f. complete, with 
the Cards, and Descriptive Letterpress. 

♦»* By this novel and ingenious "Pastime/* Twelve beautiful Models can 
be made by Children from the Cards, by attending to the Plain and Simple 
Instructions in the Book. 

" As a delightful exercise of ingenuity, and a most sensible mode of passing a winter's 
evening, we commend the Child's own Toy Maker."— i//tM<rafe(2 News, 

** Should be in every house blessed with the presence of children."— rA« Field, 

The Illustrated Paper Model Maker; 

Containing Twelve Pictorial Subjects, with Descriptive Letter-press 
and Diagrams for the construction of the Models. By E. Landblls. 
Price 2*. in a neat Envelope. 

** A most excellent mode of educating both eye and hand in the knowledge of form.**— 
English Churchman. 



THE LATE THOMAS HOOD. 

Fairy Land ; 

Or, Recreation for the Rising Greneration, in Prose and Verse. By 
Thomas and Jane Hood. Illustrated by T. Hood, Jun. Super 
royal 16mo; price 3^. 6r/. cloth; 4s. 6c/. coloured gilt edges. 

" These tales are charming. Before it goes into the Nni'sery, we recommend all grown 
up people should study * Fairy lAni'— Blackwood,'' " 

The Headlong Career and Woful Ending of Preco- 
cious PIG GY. Written for his Children, by the late Thomas Hood. 
With a Preface by his Daughter; and Illustrated by his Son, Third 
Edition. Post 4to, fancy boards, price 2s. 6d, coloured. 

'* The Illustrations are intensely humourous." — The Critic^ 



10 MEW AND INTCIC9TIMC WORKS 

BY THE AUTHOR OF *' TRIUMPHS Of STEAM,*^ ETC. 

Meadow Lea; 

Or, the Gipsy Children; a Story founded on fact. By the Author of 
•• The Triumphs of Steam," ** Our Eastern Emph^,- etc. With Ilhistra- 
tions by John Gilbert. Fcap. 8vo. price 4«. 6d, cloth; 58, gilt edges. 

The Triumphs of Steam ; 

Or, Stories from the lires of Watt, Arkwright, and Stephenson. With 
Illustrations by J. Gilbert. Dedicated by permisscon to Bobert 
Stephenson, Esq., M.P. Second edition. Royal l6mo, price 3s, 6d. 
^th; 4«. Gd,, coloured, gilt edges. 
" A most delieieiM volume of examples.**— ifrf Journal, 

Our Eastern Empire; 

Or, Stories from the History of British India. Second Eidition, with 

Continuation to the Proclamation of Queen Victoria. With Four 

Illustrations. Boyal 16mo. cloth 3s, 6d,i 48, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

" These stories are charming, and convey a general view of the T^rogcesatd oar Elmpire In 
the East. The tales are told with admirable clearness.'* — Athenaum, 

Might not Right; 

Or, Stories of the Discovery and Conquest of America. Illus- 
trated by J. Gilbert. Boyal 16mo. price 3m, Sd, cloth; 4«. 6cL 
coloured, gilt edges. 

" With the forfeimee of Colnmbos, Ccnrtes, and Plaarro, ft>r the staple of these storira, the 
writer has succeeded in producing a very interesting volume." — Illustrated Netes, 

Tuppy ; 

Or the Autobiography of a Donkey. By the Author of ** The Triumphs 

of Steam,** etc., etc. Illustrated by Habrison Weir. Super Boyal 

16mo. price 2«. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

** A very intelHgeiit d<mkey, worthy of tiie distinction conferred upon him l^ the artist .** 
—Art Journal, ,^___^___ 

1. The History of a Quartern Loaf. 

in Rhymes and Pictures. By William Newman. 12 Illustrations. 
Price 6cf. plain, Is, coloured.* 2s. 6d, on linen, and bound in cloth. 

Uniform in size and price, 

2. The History of a Cup of Tea. 

a^ The History of a Scuttle of Coals. 

4. The History of a Lump of Sugar. 

5. The History of a Bale of Cotton. 

6. The History of a Golden Sovereign. 

*,,* Nos, 1 to 3 and 4 io6,Tnay be had bound in Two Volumes. Cloth, 
price 2s. each, plain ; 38. 6d. coVowieA. 
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Distant Homes; 

Or, the Graham Familj in New Zealand. Bj Mrs. I. E. Atlusb. 
With Illustrations by J. Jackson. Super "Royal 16mo. price 3». 6rf. 
cloth; 4«. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

" Englisb children will be deligbted witb the history of the Graham Family, and be 
enabled to form pleasant and tntthftil conceptimnAf tlie'JDistantHonMB' InhiaWted 1^ 
their kindred,^*'^Aihencntm. 

Neptune's Heroes : or The Sea Kings of England ; 

from Hawkins to Franklin. By W. H. Datenpobt Adams. Blustrated 
by Morgan. Fcap. 8yo; price 5«. cloth ; 5«.6flf. gilt edges. 

** We trust Old England may ever have writers as ready and able to interpret to her 
children the noble lives of her greatest men."— ul/A«MBvm. 

Hand Shadows, 

To be thrown upon the WalL By Henry Bdrsill. First and Second 
Series each containing Eighteen Original Designs. 4to price 2a. each 
plain ; 2«. Gd, coloured. 
'* Uncommonly clever— some wonderful effects are produced.** — The Press, 



WORKS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 

A Woman's Secret; 

Or How to Make Home Happy. 26th Thousand. 18mo. price 6d, 
"By the same Author, uniform in size and price, 

Woman's Work ; or, How she can Help the Sick. 

15th Thousand. 

A Chapter of Accidents ; 

Or, the Mother's Assistant in cases of Bums, Scalds, Cuts, &c. 7th 
Thousand. 

Pay To-day, Trust To-morrow; 

A Story illustrative of the Evils of the Tally System. 6th Thousand. 

Nursery Work; 

Or Hannah Baker's First Place. 4th Thousand. 

Family Prayers for Cottage Homes ; 

With a Few Words on Prayer, and Select Scripture Passages. Fcap. 
8vo. price 4d. limp cloth. 

%* These little works are admirably adapted for circulatiou. vxckSEvo!^ *Ccd& -^tsea^ccc|» 
classes. 



12 NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 

W- H* C. KINGSTON'S BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
With moBtratioiui. Pcap. 8to. price 5<. each^ cloth; 5«. 6</. gill edges. 

True Blue ; 

Or, the Life and Adventures ot a British Seaman of the Old School. 

** There is about all Mr. Kiugstou's tales a spirit of hopefulness, honesty, and cheery 
good principle, which makes them most wholesome, as well as most interesting reading.'*— 
Etcl, 

Will Weatherhelra ; 

Or, the Yam of an Old Sailor ahoat his Early Life and Adventures. 

*' We tried the story on an audience of boys, who one and all declared it to be capital." 
—Atliencmm. 

Fred Markham in Russia ; 

Or, the Boy Travellers in the Land of the Czar. 

** Most admirably does this book unite a capital narrative, with the commonicatioa of 
valuable information respecting HvasaaL^—HonconformitL 

Salt Water; 

Or Kcil D*Arcy'8 Sea Life and Adventures. With Eight Illtistrations. 

" With the exception of Capt. Marryat, we know of no Engli&h author who will compare 
with Ur. Kingston as a writer of books of nautical adTentare.'*^i//tM/rafod New9, 

Manco, the Peruvian Chief; 

With Illustrations by Carl Schmolzb. 

'* A capital book ; the story being one of much interest, and presenting a good account 
of the history and institutions, the customs and manners, of the coonti-y ."—X<<erory Gazette, 

Mark Seaworth; 

A Tale of the Indian Ocean. By the Author of " Peter the Whaler," 
etc. With Illustrations by J. Absolon. Second Edition. 

"No more interesting, nor more safe book, can be pnt into the hands of yonth ; and 
to boys especially, *Mark Seaworth* will be a treasure of delight." — ArtJoumaU 



Peter the Whaler ; 



His early Life and Adventures in the Arctic Regions. Third Edition. 
Illustrations by E. Duncan. 

** A better present for a boy of an active turn of mind could not be found. The tone of 
the book is manly, healthful, and vigorous." — Weekly News, 

**A hook which the old may, but wMch the young must, read when they have once 
begun it.*'—Athenceum, 
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Old Nurse's Book of Rhymes, Jingles, and Ditties. 

Illustrated by C. H. Bbnnett, With Ninety Engravings. Ne v 
Edition. Fcap. 4to., price 3«. 6d. cloth, plain, or 6a, coloured. 

" The illustrations are all so replete with tan and imagination, that we scarcely know 
who will be roost pleased with the nook, the good-natured grandfather who gives it, or the 
chubby grandchild who gets it, for a Christmas-Box."— ^o^<?« and Queries, 

Home Amusements. 

A Choice Collection of Riddles, Charades,. Conundrums, Parlour 
Games, and Forfeits. By Pbter Fdzzlewfxl, Esq., of Hebns Hall. 
New Edition, with Frontispiece by Fuiz. 16mo, 2s. Gd, cloth. 

Clara Hope; 

Or, the Blade and the Ear. By Miss Milner. With Frontispieco 

by Birket Foster. Fcap. 8vo. price Ss. 6d. cloth; 4s, 6d, cloth elegant, 

gilt edges. 

** A beautiful narrative, showing how bad habits may be eradicated, and evil tempers 
subdued.**-— British Mother's Joumc^, 



The Adventures and Experiences of Biddy Dork- 

ING and of the FAT FROG. Edited by Mrs. S. C. Hall. Blustrated 
by H. Weir. 2«. 6d. cloth ; 3s, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 
*' Most amusingly and wittily told."— A/ornin^ Herald, 



Historical Acting Charades; 



Or, Amusements for Winter Evenings, by the author of " Cat and 
])og,'* etc. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo., price 3s, 6d. cloth; 4s, gilt edges. 
"A rare book for Christmas parties, and of practical raX\i?.**-^IllustratedNe«s, 






The Story of Jack and the Giants : 

With thirty-five niustrations by Richard Dotle. Beautifully printed. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. 4to. price 2^, 6d. cloth; 3s, 6d, 
coloured, extra cloth, gilt edges. 

** In Doyle's drawings we have wonderful conceptions, which will secure tie bonk a. 
place amonsst the treasures of collectors, as well as excite the imai^Lx!AtiL<cic&^ ^ c^^^i^w:^ 
— JUustnUea Times. 



14 NEW AMD INTCIWtTINC ¥N>R«ft 



Granny's Wonderful Chair; 

And its Tales of Fairy Times. By Filuicss Browk^. niostraftions 
hj ELkxmt JisADows. d«. 6(L clpth, 4«. ^ coloored* 

**Oiie of the bappi^ bleadiiigs of marvel aad monU 4re have ever joen."'— £Mffi«(i:9f 

The Early Dawn; 

Or, Stories to Think about niostrated by IL Wbib, etc Small 
4ta; price 2«. 6d, cloth; 3«. 6<L coloured, gilt edges. 

** The matter is both wholesome and instmctive, and most fascinate as well as benefit 
the joiiag.**'-'Literarium, 

Angelo ; 

Or, the Pine Forest among the Alps. By Geraldinb E. Jbwsbury, 
author of " The Adopted Child,*' etc. With Illustrations by John 
Absolon. Small 4to; price 2s, 6d, cloth; 3^. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

As pretty a child's story as one might look fiMr on a winter's Ctay.**— Examiner, 



tt 



Tales of Magic and Meaning. 

Written and •illustrated by Alfbed Cbowquill. Small 4to.; price 
S8,6d, cloth; 4s, 6dL coloured. 

" Cleverly written, abounding in frolic and pathos, and incnlcates so pure a moral, that 
we must pronounce him a very fortunate little fellow, who catches these * Tales of Magic/ 
as a windfall from * The Christmas 'rvee'."—Athenaum, 

Faggots for the Fire Side ; 

Or, Tales of Fact and Fancy. By Peter Parley. With Twelve 
Tinted Illustrations. New £dition. Foohicap 8yo.; 3«. Cd,, cloth; 
48, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

*' A new book by Peter Parley is a pleasant greeting for all boys and girls, wherever the 
English language is spoken and read. He has a happy method of conveying information, 
while seeming to address himself to the iougiQalioa. '— 77ie Ciitic. 

Letters from Sarawak, 

Addressed to a Child; embracing an Account of the Manners, Cus- 
toms, and Religion of the Inhabitants of Borneo, with Incidents of 
Missionary Life among the Natives. By Mis. M'Douoall. Fourth 
Thousand, with Illustrations. 3*. 6d, cloth. 

4ii iS;0»w, interesting, and admirably told.**-'antreh and SUOe GwnHe* 
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The Discontented Children ; 

And How they were Cured. By Mart and Elizabeth Eirbt. 
Illustrated by H. K. Browns (Phiz.). Second edition^ price 25.* 6d. 
cloth; 35. 6cL coloured, gilt edges. 

" We know no better method of banishing 'discontent ' f!rom sehool-rooin and nvdnetj 
than by introducing this wise and clever story to their inmB,tea.**—Art JoumaL 

The Talking Bird; 

Or, the Little Girl who knew what was going to happen. By M. and 
E. KiRBT. With Illustrations by H. K. Browne (Phiz). Sntkll 4to. 
Price 28, 6d, cloth; 3s, 6d, coloured, gilt edge?. 

*' The story is higenioTuHy told, and the moral clearly ihowa.**—A(hen«eum, 

Julia Maitland; 

Or, Pride goes before a Fall. By M. and E. Kirbt. Blustrated by 

Absolon. Price 25. 6d, cloth; 3s, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

« 
*' It is nearly such a story as Miss Edgeworth might have written on the same theme."— 
ThePreu, 



COMICAL PICTURE BOOKS. 

Uniform in size vrith "The Struwwelpeter." 

Each with Sixteen large Coloured Plates, price 28, 6d., in fancy boards, 
or mounted on cloth. Is. extra. 

Picture Fables. 

Written and Illustrated by Alfred Cbowquilu 

The Careless Chicken; 

By the Baron Krai^emsides. By Alfred Crowquill. 

Funny Leaves for the Younger Branches. 

By the Baron Krakemsides, of Burstenoudelafen Castle, niastrated 
by Alfred Crowquill. 

Laugh and Grow Wise ; 

By the Senior Owl of Ivy Hall. With Sixteen large coloured 
Plates. Price 2*. 6<f. fancy boards; or 3s, 6(<. TOOwTi\fc^ om^SsiOck, 



16 NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 

The Remarkable History of the House that Jack 

Built. Splendidly Illustrated and magnificently Illuminated by Tub 
Son of a Genius. Price 28. infancy cover. 
** Magnificent in suggestion, and most-comical in expression ! "—Athenaum. 

A Peep at the Pixies ; 

Or, Legends of the West. By Mrs. Bray. Author of "Life of 
Stothard," " Trelawny/' etc., etc. AVith Illustrations by Phiz, Super- 
royal I6mo, price 3«. 6J. cloth; As. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

** A peep at the actual Pixies of Devonshire, faithAilly described by Mrs. Bray, is a 
treat. Her knowledge of the locality, her affection for her subject, her exquiute feeling 
for nature, and her real delight in rtUry lora. have g^ven a freshness to the little volume 
we did not expect. The notes at the end contain matter of interest for all who feel a 
desire to know the orig^ of such tales and legends." — Art Journal, 



A BOOK FOR EVERY CHILD. 

The Favourite Picture Book; 

A Gallery of Delights, designed for the Amusement and Instruction of 
the Young. With several Hundred Illustrations from Drawings by 
J. Absolon, H. Iv. Buownb (Phiz), J. Gilbert, T. Landseer, 
J. Leech, J. S. Prodt, II. Weir, etc. New Edition. Royal 4to., 
price Ss. 6(L, bound in a new and Elegant Cover ; 7«. 6(L coloured ; 
lOs, Qd, mounted on cloth and coloured. 



Ocean and her Rulers ; 

A Narrative of the Nations who have held dominion over the Sea; 

and comprising a brief Historj- of Navigation. By Alfred Elwes. 

With Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. cloth; 5s. 6d. gilt edges. 

" The volume is replete with valuable and interesting information ; and we eor^ally 
recommend it as a useful auxiliary in the school-room, and entertaining companion in the 
library." — Morning Post. 

Berries and Blossoms. 

A Verse Book for Cliildrcn. By T. Westwood. With Title and 
Frontispiece printed in Colours. Imperial 16mo, price Ss, 6d. 
cloth, gilt edges. 

Sunday Evenings with Sophia ; 

Or, Little Talks on Great Subjects. A Book for Girls. By Leonora 
G. Bell. Frontispiece by J. Ausolon. Fcap. 8vo, price 2s, Sd. cloth. 
' A very suitable gift for a thoughlEwCL ^VrV.*"— Belt « Menen^er. 
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The Wonders of Home, in Eleven Stories. 

By Grandfather Gret. With niustrations. Third and Cheaper 
Edition. Royal 16mo., 2«. 6</. cloth; Ss, 6c2. coloured, gJt edges. 

Contents. — 1. The Story of a Cup of Tea.— 2. A Lump of CoaL— 3. 
Some Hot Water.— 4. A Piece of Sugar.— 5. The Milk Jug.— 6. A 
Pin.— 7. Jenny's Sash.— 8. Harry's Jacket.— 9. A Tumhler.— 10. A 
Knife.— II. This Book. 

" The idea is excellent, and its execution equally commendable. The subiects are urell 
selected, and are very happily told in a light yet sensible manner "—H'eeklj/ Aetiw. 

Cat and Dog ; 

Or, Memoirs of Puss and the Captain. Illustrated hy Weir. Seventh 
Edition. Snper-royal 16mo, 28. Qd, cloth; 38, 6<f. coloured, gilt edges. 

** The author of this amusing little tale is, evidently, a keen observer of nature. The 
illustrations are well executed ; and the moraJ, which points the tale, is conveyed in the I 
most attractive form." — Britanmcu I 

The Doll and Her Friends ; 

Or, Memoirs of the Lady Seraphina. By the Author of " Cat and 
Dog." Third Edition. With Four Illustrations hy H. K. Browne 
(Phiz). 28. G(L, cloth; 38. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

"Evidently written by one who has brought great powers to bear upon a small matter.**— 
Morning Herald, 

Tales from Catland ; 

Dedicated to the Young Kittens of England. By an Old Tabby. 
Illustrated by H. Weir. Fourth Edition. Small 4to, 2«.6(/. plain; 
38. Bd, coloured, gilt edges. 

** The combination of quiet humour and sound sense has made this oneof thepleasantest 
little books of the season."— Xa<f^*« Nevcfpaper, 



Blind Man's Holiday; 

Or Short Tales for the Nursery. By the Author of " Mia and Charlie," 
•* Sidney Grey," etc. Illustrated by John Absolon. Super Royal 
16mo. price 38. 6d, cloth; As. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 
" Very true to nature and admirable in feeling." — Guardian, 

Scenes of Animal Life and Character. 

From Nature and Recollection. In Twenty Plates. By J. B. 4lo, • 

price 2«., plain; 28, 6d,, coloured, fancy boards. 

" Truer, heartier, more playAil, or more ei^oyable sketches of .animal life could 
scarcely be found any where.'*— opecAttor. 



18 new AND MTtRUTINC WOfOC* 



WORKS BY MRS. R* LEC. 

Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Animals. 

Third and Cheaper Edition. With Illitstrations by Harbison Weib. 
fcap. 8vo^ Zs. 6dL cloth; 4«. gilt edges. 

Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Birds, 

REPTILES, and FISHES. With Blastrations bj Habbisoh Weib. 
Second and Cheaper Edition. Ecap. 8yo, 3s. 6d, cloth; 4«. gilt edges. 

** Amusing, instructive, and ably written/*— Zitfrary Oazefte. 

"Mrs. Lee's antliorities— to name only one. Professor Owen—are, for Ihe most part 
flrst-rate.*— il^/^enorum. 

Twelve Stories of the Sayings and Doings of 

ANIMALS. With Ulnstrations by J. W. Abcher. Third Edition. 
Super-royal 16mo, 2s. 6d. cloth; 3«. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

" It !s4nst such books as this that educate the imagination of children, and enlist their 
sympathies for the brute creation." — Nonconfortnitt. 

Familiar Natural History. 

With Forty-two Illastrations from Original Drawings by Habbibon 
Weib. Super-royal 16mo, 3s. 6d. cloth; 5s. coloured gilt edges. 

Playing at Settlers; 

Or, the Faggot House. Illustrated by Gilbert. Second Edition. 
Price 2«. €>(/. cloth; 3s, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

Adventures in Australia; 

Or, the Wanderings of Captain Spencer in the Bush and the Wilds. 

Second Edition. Illustrated by Prout. Fcap. Svo., 5». cloth; 5s. QcL 

gilt edges. 

*' This volume should find a place in every school library ; and it will, we are mm, be a 
very welcome and useful prize." — Educational Timet. 



The African Wanderers ; 



Or, the Adventures of Carlos and Antonio; embracing interesting 

Descriptions of the Manners and Customs of the Western Tribes, and 

the Natural Productions of the Country. Third Edition. With Eight 

Engravings. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. cloth; 5s. 6</. gilt edges. 

*' For fascinating adventure, and rapid succession of incident, the volume is eq;aal to any 
relation of travel we ever read.'*— ^ntoitnta. 

" In strongly recommending this admirable work to the attention of ^ung readers, we 
feel that we are rendering a real service to the cause of African civilization.'^^i^a(rtaf. 

Sir Thomas; or, the Adventures of a Cornish 

BAEONET IN WESTERN AFRICA. With lUusUatione by 
J, Gilbert, Fcap. 8yo.; 38. 6d,do\.Vv. 



Harry Hawkins's HJ-Book; 

Shewing how he learned to aspirate his H*s. Frontispiece hy H. Wbir. 
Second Edition. Super-royal 16mo, price 6d» 

** No family or sehool-rooin within, or indeed bej'mid, Ute toand of Bour bellSralumld bo 
without this merry imam:^"^An Joumal. 



The Family Bible Newly Opened ; 

With Uncle Goodwin's account of it. By jBi^tB&TS Taylor. 
Frontispiece by J. Gi^bebt. ^cap. Syq, 34. 6d. doth. 

'* A voir good aooount of the 8aor«d Writiofi, ftdftpted to IbetaiUff, &oKii0i»aiid 
uflMice of jroong veosiie."-'Eaucatioual Timet, 



Kate and Rosalind ; 

Or, Early Experiences. By the author of " Quicksands on Foreign 
Shores," etc Fcap. 8yo, 3«. 6(/. cloth; 4«. gilt edges. 

" A book of unusual merit. The story is exceedingly well told, and the characters are 
drawn with a fireedom and boldness seldom met with."— CAtercA cf England Qwurttrhf. 

** We have not room to exemplify the skill with which Puseyism is tracked and detected. 
The Irish scenes are of an excellence that has not been wipassed rince the best days of 
Miss Edgeworth."-— Fra«er> Magaxine, 



Good in Everything ; 



Or, The Early History of Gilbert Harland. By Mas. Barwbll, 
Author of •* Little Lessons for Little Learners," etc. Second Edition. 
With niustrations by John Gilbert. Royal IGmo., 28, 6d, cloth; 
3s, Sd., coloured, gilt edges. 

** The moral of this exquisite little tale will do more good than a thousand set tasks 
abounding with dry and uninteresting tru^ma"—£eWi Messenger, 



The Fairy Tales of Science. 



A Book for Youth. By J. C. Brough. With 16 Beautiful Illustra- 
tions by C. H. Bennett. Fcap. 8vo, price 6«., cloth ; 58, 6d, gilt edges. 

" Science, perhaps, was never made more attractive and easy of entrance into the 
Id."— TA* - ■■ 



youthful mind."— 7A« Builder. 

** AltM;ether the volume is oi ^ 

books ofthe season. ''—Gftfit/^^anV Afoi/g'eurinff. \^ 



** Altogether the volume is one of the most original, as wellM one of the most useAU, 



t 
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20 NEW AND INTCRESTINQ WORKS 

ELEGANT GIFT FOR A LADY, 

Trees, Plants, and Flowers; 

Their Beauties, Uses and Inflaences. "By Mrs. K. Lee, Author of 

** The African Wanderers," etc. WiUi beautiful coloured Ulostrations 

by J. Akdbbws. 8to, price lOs, 6d., cloth elegant, gilt edges. 

** The Tolome is at oooe ogeAil as ft botanical work, and exquisite as the ornament of a 
boudoir table.**— BritautUa. ** As full of interest as of beauty."— ^rt Journal. 

NEW AND BEAUTIFUL LIBRARY EDITION. 

The Vicar of Wakefield ; 

A Tale. By Oliver Goldsmith. Printed by Whittingham. With 
Eight Qlnstrations by J. Absolon. Square fcap. 8vo, pnce 5^., cloth; 
7s. half-bound morocco, Boxburghe style; 10«. 6d. antique morocco. 

Mr. Absolon*! graphic sketches add greatly to the interest of the volume : altogether, 
it is as pretty an edition of the * Vicar' as we liave seen. Mrs. Primrose heraeit would 
consider it * well dressed.' *''~Art Journal. 

** A delightftd edition of one of the most delightftd of woriis : the fine old type and thick 
p^per make this Tolnme attractiTe to any lover of booia.**— Edinburgh GxMrdian, 

WORKS BY MRS. LOUDON. 

Domestic Pets; 

Their Habits and Management; with Illustrative Anecdotes. By 
Mbs. Loudok. With Engravings from Drawings by Habbisoi^ Weib. 
Second lliousand. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

CoNTENTfl: — The Dog, Cat, Squirrel, Rabbit, Guinea-Pig, White 
Mice, the Parrot and other Talking Birds, Singing Birds, Doves and 
Pigeons, Gold and Silver Pish. 

"A most attractive and instructive little work. A U who jtudy Mrs. Loudon's pages will 
be able to treat their pets with certainty and wisdom." — Standard of Freedom. 



Glimpses of Nature ; 



And Objects of Interest described during a Visit to the Isle of Wight. 
Designed to assist and encourage Young Persons in forming habits of 
observation. By Mrs. Loudon. Second Edition, enlarged. With 
Forty-one Illustrations. Ss. 6dL cloth. 

** We could not recommend a more valuable little volume. It is full of information, con> 
veyed in the most agreeable manner."— i<»terary Gazette. 



Tales of School Life, 

By AoNES Loudok, Author of " Tales for Young People." With Illus- 
trations by John Absolom. Second Edition. Hoyal 16mo, 2s, 6d. 
plain; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

" These reminiscences of school days wUl be recognised as truthful pictures of every-day 
oeearrence. The style is colloquial and pleasant, and therefore well suited to those tor 
whose perusal it is intended."— ilt/ieiunim. 
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^ I V II I I I i-i -A — 

Clarissa Donnelly; 

Or, 'The History of an Adopted Child. By Geraldimb B. 

Jbwsburt. With an Ulostration by John Absolon. Fcap. 8vo, 

28, &d, cloth; 48, gilt edges. 

** With wonderful power, only to be matched by as admirable a simplicity. Miss Jewsbury 
has narrated the history of a cnild. For nobility of purpose, for simple, nervous writing, 
and for artistic construction, it is one of the most valuable works of the day." — Lad^t 

Companion, 

The Day of a Baby Boy ; 

A Story for a Young Child. By E. Berger. With Illustrations by 
John Absolon. Third Edition. Super-royal I6mo, price 2«. 6a. 
cloth ; 38, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 
** A sweet little book for the nursery."— CAm^ion Timet. 

Every-Day Things; 

Or, Useful Knowledge respecting the principal Animal, Vegetable, and 
Mineral Substances in common use. Written for Young Persons. 
Second Edition, revised. 18mo., 1«. 6d, cloth. 

** A little encvclopaedia of useful knowledge, deserving a place in every Juvenile librar . ' 
—Evangelical Magazine, 



PRICE SIXPENCE EACH, PLAIN; ONE SHILLING, COLOURED. 

In Super-Roycd 16mo., beautifully printed^ each with Seven TUiutrcUiotis by 
Harrison Weir, and Descriptions by Mrs. Lee. 

1. BRITISH ANIMALS. First Series. 

2. BRITISH ANIMALS. Second Series. 

3. BRITISH BIRDS. 

4. FOREIGN ANIMALS. First Series. 

5. FOREIGN ANIMALS. Second Series. 

6. FOREIGN BIRDS. 

%* Or bound in One Volume under the title of "Familiar Natural 
lli&ioTy^ see page 17. 

Uniform in size and price with the above. 

THE FARM AND ITS SCENES. With Six Pictures from Drawings 
by Harrison Weir. 

THE DIVERTING HISTORY OF JOHN GILPIN. With Six Xllus- 
trutions by Watts Phillips. 

THE PEACOCK AT HOME, AND BUTTERF^^Y'S BALL. With 
Four Illustrations by Harrison Weir. 




WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF MAMMA'S JIIBLE STORIES. 

Fanny and her Mamma ; 

Or, Easy Lessons for Children. In which it is .aUempted to brii^ Scrip- 
tural Fnnciples into daily practice. Illustrated by J. Gilbebt. ^Ilurd 
Edition. 16mo, 2s. 6d. olotii; 3a. 6tL odoured, gilt edges. 

"A. little book In beaaUftil large dear tgrpe, to scdt the capacity of inflmt readers, wfaiefa 
we can with fdeasore recommend." — Chridian Ladies' Magazine, 

Short and Simple Prayers, 

For the Use of Young Children. With Hymns. Fifth Edition. 

Square 1 6mo, 1«. 6d. cloth. 

" Well adapted to the capacities of children— beginning with the simplest forms which 
the youngest child may lisp at its mother's knee, and proceeding with Ihoee suited to its 
gradually advancing age. Special prayers, designed for particular circumstances and 
occasions, are addeoT. We cordially recommend the book."—- jCAriflMin Guardian, 

Mamma's Bible Stories, 

For her Little Boys and Girls, adapted to the capacities of very young 
Children. Eleventh Edition* with Twelve Engravings. 2«. 6d. doth; 
3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

A Sequel to Mamma's Bible Stories. 

Fifth Edition. Twelve Illustrations. 2s. 6d. cloth, 3s. 6(/. coloured. 

Scripture Histories for Little Children. 

With Sixteen Illustrations, by John Gilbbrt. Super-royal 16mo, 
price 3s. cloth ; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

Contents. — The History of Joseph — ^History of Moses— History of our 
•Saviour — The Miracles of Christ. 

Sold separately : ^d. each, plain; \s. coloured. 

Bible Scenes ; 

Or, Sunday Employment for veiy young Children. Consisting of 
Twelve Coloured Illustrations on Cards, and the History written in 
Simple Language. In a neat box, 3s. 6d. ; or the Illustrations dis- 
sected as a Puzzle, 6s. 6d. 

First Series: JOSEPH. Second Series : OUR SAVIOUR. 

Third Series: MOSES. Fourth Series: MIRACLES OF CHRIST. 

'* It is hoped that these ' Scenes* may form a useful and interesting addition to the Sab- 
batb occupations of the Niursery. From their very earliest infancy little children will 
listen with interest and delight to stories brou^^ thus palpably before th^ eyes by meana 
of iUustratioB.'*— Preface. 
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THE FAVOURITE LIBRARY. 

A Series of Works for the Young; each Yolame with m BhiQ^tioii 
by a well-known Artist. Price Is, doth. 

1. THE ESBa)ALE HERD BOY. By Lady Stoddabt. 

2. MRS. LEICESTER'S SCHOOL. By Charles and Mart Lamb. 

3. THE HISTORY OF THE ROBINS. By Mrs. Trimmer. 

4. MEMOIR OF BOB, THE SPOTTED TERRIER. 

5. KEEPER'S TRAVELS IN SEARCH OF HIS MASTER. 

6. THE SCOTTISH ORPHANS. By Lady Stoddabt. 

7. NEVER WRONG; or, THE YOUNG DISPUTANT; and "IT 

WAS ONLY IN FUN." 

8. THE LIFE AND PERAMBULATIONS OF A MOUSE. 

9. EASY INTRODUCTION TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF 

NATURE. By Mr». Trimmer. 

10. RIGHT AND WRONG. By the Author of " Always Happy." 

11. HARRY'S HOLIDAY. By Jefferys Taylor. 

12. SHORT POEMS AND HYMNS FOR CHILDREN. 

The above may be had Two Volvtnes bound in One^ at Two ShiRings cloth, 

or 2». 6(1. gUt edges, asfoUows: — 

1. LADY STODD ART'S SCOTTISH TALES. 

2. ANIMAL HISTORIES. The Dog. 

3. ANIMAL HISTORIES. The Robins and Mouse. 

4. TALES FOR BOYS. Harry's Holiday and Never Wrons. 

5. TALES FOR GIRLS. Mrs. Leicester's School and Right 

AND Wrong. 

6. POETRY AND NATURE. Short Poems and Tihmmer's 

Introduction. 



ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 

Kit Bam, the British Sinbad ; 

Or, the Yams of an Old Mariner. By Mary Cowden Clarke, author 
of "The Concordance to Shakspeai*e," etc Fcap. 8vo, price 3«. 6<£, 
cloth ; 4s. gilt edges. 
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Aunt Jane's Verses for Children. 

By Mrs. T. D. Cbewdson. Hlustrated with twelve beautiful Engravings. 

Fcap. 8vo; 38.6d. cloth, gilt edges. 

** A charming little volume, of excellent moral and religions tendency.**— £o(m^«/tca/ 
Magazine. 



NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

The Ladies' Album of Fancy Work, 

Ck)nsisting of Novel, Elegant, and Usetul Patterns in Knitting, Netting, 
Crochet, and Embroidery, printed in Colours. Bound in a beautiful 
cover. New Edition* Post 4to, Ss, 6df., gilt edges. 



Visits to Beechwood Farm ; 

Or, Country Pleasures. By Catuerinb M. A. Coupeb. Illustrations 
by Absolon. Small 4to, 3«. 6(/., plain; 4«. 6d, coloured; gilt edges. 

** The work is well calculated to impress upon the minds of the young the superiority of 
simple and natural pleasures over those which are artificial." — EnglWtteotnaii't Magazine, 



The Modem British Plutarch; 

Or, Lives of Men distinguished in the recent History of our Country 
for their Talents, Virtues and Achievements. By W. C. Taylor, LL.D. 
Author of **A Manual of Ancient and Modern History," etc. 12mo9 
Second Thousand, with a new Frontispiece. 48. 6d, cloth ; 5^. gilt edges. 

"A work which will be welcomed in any circle of intelligent young persons.'*— .Bn'/^jA 
Quarterly Review, 



Stories of Julian and- his Playfellows, 

Written by His Mamma. With Four Illustrations by John Absolon. 
Second Edition. Small 4to., 2«. 6d, plain; Zs. 6d., coloured, gilt edges. 
'* The lessons taught by Julian's mamma are each fraught with an excellent moi-al." — 
Morning Advertiser, 



The Nine Lives of a Cat ; 



A Tale of Wonder. Written and Illustrated by C. H. Benkett. 
Twenty-four Engravings. Imperial 16mo. price 2«. cloth; 2s. 6d. 
coloured. 
"Rich in the quaint humour and fancy that a tA&ti of genius knows how to spare for the 
enlivenment of children."— £xamiiici*. 
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Maud Summers the Sightless : 

A Narrafive for the Young. Illastrated by Absolon. Ss. 6d, cloth; 
48, Sd. coloured, gilt edges. 

** A touching and beautiful bIotj."— Christian Treatwy. 

The Celestial Empire; 

or, Points and Pickings of Information about China and the Chinese. 
By the late "Old Humphrey.** With Twenty Engravings from 
Drawings by W. H. Pbior. Fcap. 8vo, Ss. 6(/., cloth; 4s, gilt edges. 

" The book is exactly what the author proposed it should be, foil of good information 
good feeling, and good temper."— J^ZenV Indian Mail, 



London Cries and Public Edifices. 

Illustrated in Twenty-four Engravings by Luke Lisiner; with descrip- 
tive Letter- press. Square i2mo, 2«. 6(/. plain; 5«. coloured. Bound in 
emblematic cover. 



The Silver Swan; 

A Fairy Tale. By Madame de Chatelain. Illustrated by John 
Leech. Small 4to, 2s, 6d, cloth ; Ss, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

A Word to the Wise ; 

Or, Hints on the Current Improprieties of Expression in Writing and 
Speaking. By Parrt Gwynke. 10th Thousand. 18mo. price 6d, 
sewed, or is, cloth, gilt edges. 

" All who wish to mind their p*« and g's should consult this little Tolume.*'^G«nlfetRafi*« 
Magazine, 



u 



May be advantageously consulted by even the well-educated."— if/%«n<rttm. 



Tales from the Court of Oberon. 

Containing the favourite Histories of Tom Thumb, Graciosa and Per- 
cinet, Valentine and Orson, and Children in the Wood. With Sixteen 
Illustrations by Alfred Crowquill. Small 4tO; 2«. 6d plain; Qs, 6d, 
coloored. 

Rhymes of Royalty. 

The History of England in Verse, from the Norman Conquest to the 
reign of Queen Victoria; with an Appendix, comprising a sunmiary 
of the leading events in each reign. Fcap. 8vo, with Frontispiece. 
2s. 6J. cloth. 
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True Stories from Ancient History, 

Chronologically arranged from the Creation of the World to the Death 
of Charlemagne. Twelfth Edition. With 24 Steel Engravings. I2mo, 
5«. cloth. 

True Stories from Modern History, 

Chronologically arranged from the Death of Charlemagne to the 
present Q^me. Eighth Edition. With 24 Steel Engravings. I2mO; 5^. 
doth. 



Mrs. Trimmer's Concise History of England, 

Revised and brought down to the present time by Mrs. Milneb. With 

Portraits of the Sovereigns in their proper costume, and Frontispiece 

by Harvey. New Edition in One Volume. 5«. cloth. 

** The editing has been very judiciouslir done. The work has an established repotetioh for 
the clearness of its eenealogical and chronological tables, and for ita pervaaing t<^e of 
Christian piety ." —C»urc& and State Gazette. 



Stories from the Old and New Testaments, 

On an improved plan. By the Rev. B. H. Drapbe. With 48 En- 
gravings. Fifth Edition. 12mO; 58. cloth. 

Wars of the Jews, 

As related hy Josephus; adapted to the Capacities of Young Persons, 
With 24 Engravings. Sixth Edition. 48. 6d. cloth. 

Pictorial Geography. 

For the use of Children. Presentinj^ at one view Illustrations of. the 
various Geo^aphical Terms, and thus imparting clear and definite 
ideas of their meaning. On a Large Sheet. Price 2*. 6d. in tinted 
58. on Hollers, varnished. 

One Thousand Arithmetical Tests; 

Or, The Examiner's Assistant. Specially adapted, by a novel arrange- 
ment of the subject, for Examination Purposes, but also suited for 
general use in Schools. By T. S. Catzer, Head Master of Queen 
Elizabeth's Hospital, Bristol. Second Edition, revised and stereotyped. 
Price Is. Gd. cloth. 

%♦ Answers to the above, U, Sd. cloth. 

One Thousand Algebraical Tests ; 

On the same plan. 8vo., price Ss. 6d. cloth. 
-ADSwers to the Algebraical Tests, price 2s, 6d cloth. 
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ITHE ABsk GAULTIER'S GEOGRAPHICAL WORK8. 

!• Familiar Geography. 

With a concise Treatise on the Artificial Sphere, and two coloured 
Maps, illustrative of the principal Geographical Terms. Fifteen ih 
Edition. 16mo, Ss. cloth. 

II. An Atlas. 

Adapted to the Ahbe Gaultier's Geographical Games, consisting of 8 
Maps coloured, and 7 in Outline, etc. Folio, 15«< half-hound. 



Butler's Outline Maps, and Key; 

Or, Geographical and Biographical Exorcises; with a Set of Colourotl 
Outline Maps; designed for the Use of Young Persons. By the hite 
William Butler. Enlarged hy the author's aon, J. O^ Butlek. 
Thirty-second Edition, revued.. 48-. 

Rowbotham's New and Easy Method of Learning 

the FRENCH GENDERS. New Edition. 6d. 

Bellenger's French Word and Phrase-book. 

Containing a select Vocahulary and Bialognes^ fbr the Use of Begin- 
ners. New Edition, Is, sewed. 



MARIN DE LA VOYE'9 ELEMCNTARY FRENCH WORKS. 

Les Jeunes Narrateurs ; 

On Fetits Contes Moraux. With a Key to the diffionlt words and 

phrases. Frontispiece. Second Edition. 18mo, 23. cloth. 
*' Written in pure and easy French.**— ilf(t»min^ Fo$t, 

The Pictorial French Grammar; 

For the Use of Children. With Eighty Illustrations. Royal J6mo., 
price Is. sewed; \s. 6d, cloth. 



Le Babillard. 

An Amusing Introduction to the French Language. By a Frendi 
Lady Seventh Edition. 28. cloth. 

Der Schwatzer; 

Or, the Prattler. An amusing Introduction to the Germmi Langnapfc, 
on the Flan of <<Le BabHiard.'' 16 Illustititions. 16mo, price 2». clotK 
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Battle Fields. 

A graphic Gaide to the Places described in the History of England as 
the scenes of snch Events; with the situation of the principal Naval 
Engagements fought on the Ck>ast of the British Empire. By Mr. 
Wauthibb, Geographer. On a large sheet Ss.^d,; in case 6«.j or 
on a roller, and varnished, 9«. 



: Tabular Views of the Geography and Sacred His- 
tory of PALESTINE, and of the TRAVELS of ST. P.^ UL. 
Intended for Pnpil Teachers, and others engaged in Cl^iss Teaching. 
By A. T. White. Oblong 8vo, price 1«., sew^. 

The First Book of Geography ; 

Specially adapted as a Text Book for Beginners, and as a Guide to the 

I Toung Teacher. By Hugo Reid, author of •* Elements of Astronomy," 

etc. Third Edition, carefully revised. I8mo, 1*. sewed. 
** One of the most sensible little books on the sobject of Geography we have met with.** 



The Child's Grammar, 

By the late Lady Fenk, under the assumed name of Mrs. Lovechild. 
Forty-ninth Edition. 18mo, 9cL cloth. 

The Prince of Wales' Primer. 

With 300 Illustrations by J. Gilbebt. Dedicated to her Majesty. New 
Edition, price 6(f.; with title and cover printed in gold and colours, U. 

Always Happy ; 

Or, Anecdotes of Felix and his Sister Serena. By the author of 
" Claudine," etc. Eighteenth Edition, with new Illustrations. Boyal 
I8mo, price 29. 6d, cloth. 

Anecdotes of Kings, 

Selected from History; or, Gertrude's Stories for Children. With En- 
gravings. 2«. Sd, plain; 3«. 6d coloured. 



i Bible Illustrations; 

Or, a Description of Manners and Customs peculiar to the East, and 
especially Explanatory of the Holy Scriptures. By the Rev. B, H, 
Dbapbb. With Engravings. Fourth Edition. Revised by J. Kitto. 
Editor of ** The Pictorial Bible/* etc. Bs, Qd. doth. 
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The British History briefly told, 

and a Description of the Ancient Castoms, Sports, and Pastimes of the 
English. Embellished with Portriuts of the Soyercigns of England in 
' their proper Costumes, and 18 other Engravings. 3«. 6d. cloth. 

Chit-chat ; 

Or, Short Tales in Short Words. By the author of "Always 
Happy." New Edition. With Eight Engravings. Price 28, 6d, cloth, 
3«. Sd, coloured, gilt edges. 

Conversations on the Life of Jesus Christ. 

For the use of Children. By a Mother. A new Edition. With 12 
Engravings. 28, 6d, plain; 38, 6ri. coloured. 

Cosmorama. 

The Manners, Customs, and Costumes of all Nations of the World 
described. By J. Aspin. New Edition with numerous Blustrations. 
3«.'6d. plain; and As, Gd, coloured. 

Easy Lessons ; 

Or, Lcading-Strings to Knowledge. New Edition, with 8 Engravings . 
28, 6d, plain ; 38, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

Key to Knowledge ; 

Or, Things in Common Use simply and shortly explained. By a 
Mother, Author of " Always Happy," etc. Thirteenth Edition. With 
Sixty Illustrations. 3«, 6d, cloth. 

Facts to correct Fancies; 

Or, Short Narratives compiled from the Biography of Bemarkable 
Women. By a Mother. With Engravings, Ss, 6d, plain; 48, 6d. coloured. 

Fruits of Enterprise ; 

Exhibited in the Travels of Belzoni in Egypt and Nubia. Thirteenth 
Edition, with six Engravings by Birkst Foster. 18mo, price 38, 
cloth. 

The Garden; 

Or, Frederick's Monthly Instructions for the Management and Forma- 
tion of a Flower Garden. Fourth Edition. With Engravings of the 
Flowers in Bloom for each Mouth in the Year, etc 38, Qd, plain; or 
6». with the Flowers coloured. 



so Mew #ifto iftTcfiesTiNc works 

How to be Happy ; 

Or, Fairj Gifls: to which ifr added a Selection of Moral Ail^ories. 
With Steel Engravings. Price 3«. 6i2» cloth* 

Infantine Knowledge. 

A Spelling and Reading Book, on a Fopalar Plan, combining much 
Useful Information with the Hudiments of Learning, By the Author 
of "The Child's Grammar." With numeroas Engravings. Tenth 
Edition. 2«. 6d, plain; 3«. 6d colonred, gilt edges. 

The Ladder to Learning. 

A Collection of Fables, Original and Select, orran^d progres^vely- ill 
words of One, Two, and Three Syllables. Edited and improved by the 
late Mrs. Trimmer. With 79 Cuts. Nineteenth Edition. 3s, Qd, cloth. 

Little Lessons for Little Learners. 

In Words of One Syllable. By Mrs. Barwkll. Tenth Edition, 
with numerous Illustrations. 2<. %d, plain; 3s. 6dL coloured, gilt edges. 

The Little Reader. 

A Progressive Step to Ejiowledge. Fourth Edition with sixteen Plates. 
Price 2s, Qd, cloth. 

Mamma's Lessons. 

For her Little Boys and Girls. Thirteenth Edition, with eight En- 
gravings. Price 2s, 6d, cloth ; 38, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

The Mine; 

Or, Subterranean Wonders. An Acconift of tHe Operations of the 
Miner and the Products of his Labours; with a Description of the most 
important in all parts of the World. By the late ReTb Jbaac Tatlor. 
Sixth Edition, with numerous corrections and additions by Mrs. Loudok. 
With 45 new Woodcuts and 16 Steel EngrayingSw ^,6d, doUu 

Rhoda ; 

Or, The Excellence of Charity. Fourth Edition. With Illastnrtiens. 
16mo, 2s, cloth. 

The Rival Crusoes, 

And other Tales. By Aones Strickland, author of "Th» Queens 
of England." Sixth Edition. 18mo, price 28. 6d, eleth. 

Short Tales. 

Written for Children. By Damb Trublove and her J^efb;d8; A new 
Edition, with 20 Engravings, 35. 6rf. doth. 
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The Students; 

Or, Biographies of the Grecian Philosophers. 12mo, price 2s. Qd. cloth. 

Stories of Edward and his little Friends. 

With 12 niastrations. Second Edition. 3s, 6d, plain; 4s. 6</. coloured. 

Sunday Lessons for little Children. 

By Mrs. Bar well. Third Edition. 25. 6d. plain; 3s. coloured. 



The Grateful Sparrow. 

A Trae Story, with Frontispiece. Third Edition. Price 6(/. sewed. 

How I Became a Governess. 

By the Author of "The Grateful Sparrow." Third Edition. 
With Frontispiece. Price 2«. cloth, 2s, 6a. gilt edges. 

Dicky Birds. 

A True Story. By the same Author. With Frontispiece. Price 6d, 



Dissections for Young Children; 

In a neat box. Price 5^. each. 

1 . Scenes from tue Lives of Joseph and Moses. 

2. Scenes from the History op Our Saviour. 

3. Old Mother Hubbard and her Dog. 

4. Life and Death of Cock Kobin. 



ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH, CLOTH. 

TRIMMERS (MRS.) OLD TES- I TRIMMER'S (MRS.) NEW TES- 
TAMENT LESSONS. With 40 TAMENT LESSONS. With 40 
Engravings. | Engravings. 



ONE SHILLING EACH. CLOTH. 



THE DAISY, with Thirty Wood 

Engravings. (1«. 6d, coloured.) 
PRINCE LEE BOO. 



THE COWSLIP, with Tliirty En- 
gravings, (1«. 6d, coloured,) 

THE CHILD'S DUTY. 

\ 
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WORKS PUBUSHED BY GRIFFITH AND FARRAN. 



DURABLE NURSERY BOOKS, 

MOUNTED ON CLOTH WITH COLOURED PLATES, 



ONE SHILLING EACH. 



1 Alphabet of Good J Two-Shoes. 

2 Cinderella. 

3 Ckx;k Robin. 

4 Coartship of Jennj Wren. 

5 Dame Trot and her Cat 

6 Historir of an Apple Pie. 

7 House that Jack bailt. 

8 Little Rhymes for Little Folks. 



9 Mother Habbard. 

10 Monkey's Frolic 

1 1 Old Woman and her Tig, 

12 Pass in Boots. 

13 Tommy Trip's Musenm of Birds, 

PartL 
14 Part TI. 



DURABLE BOOKS FOR SUNDAY READING. 

SCENES FROM THE LIVES OF JOSEPH AND MOSES. Ulustrated 

by J. Gilbert. Printe on linen. Price 6dL 
SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF OUR SAVIOUR. Illustrated by 

J. Gilbert. Printed on linen. Price 6<L 



DARNELL'S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

The attention of all interested in the subject of Education is invited to 
these Works, now in extensive use throughout the Kingdom, prepared by 
Mr. Darnell, a Schoolmaster of many years' experience. 

1. COPY BOOKS. — A SHORT and certain road to a Good Hand- 

writing, gradually advancing from the Simple Stroke to a superior 
Smidl-hand. 

Labob Post, Sixteen Nombers, 6d. each. 

Foolscap, Twenty Numbers, to which are added Three Supplementary 
Numbers of Angular Writing for Ladies, and One of OrnamentiU Hands. 
Price 3d. each. 

•«* This leriM maj also be had on very superior paper, marble oorers, 4d. each. 

** For teaching writing I would reoonunend the use of Damell*8 Copy Books. I have 
noticed a marked improyement wherever they hare been used." — Report of Mr. Maye 
(Uatumal Soeiety't Organizer ofScboob) to the fvorcetter Dioct$an Board of Educatiom, 

2. GRAMMAR, made intelligible to Children, price Is. cloth. 

3. ARITHMETIC, made intelligible to Children, price Is. 6d. cloth. 

*«* Key to Parts S and 3, price Is. cloth. 

4. READING, a Short and Certain Road to, price 6d. cloth. 



GRIFFITH AVD FARRAN, CORNER OF ST. PAUL's CHURCHYARD. 
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